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AFTER TEN YEARS. 


On October 18, 1918, a number of leading Czech states- 
men, who had worked actively on the side of the Allies 
during the war, and had constituted a Provisional Govern- 
ment for their nation in Paris, issued a declaration of inde- 
pendence. Ten days later a revolutionary movement in 
Prague, carried out with admirable discipline and restraint, 
made the independence of the Czecho Slovak Republic a 
reality. The new State took over a portion of the heritage 
of the Habsburg Monarchy, and the Treaty of St Germain, 
signed in September, 1919, fixed its frontiers. The terri- 
tories comprised within the new Republic had formerly 
formed part of the Austrian Empire (Bohemia, Moravia, 
ilesia), or else of the kingdom of Hungary (Slovakia, 
Sub-Carpathian Russia). These two principal sections of 
the Czechoslovak State had developed along very different 
lines, but had at least this in common—that they had both 
been mere provinces, and subordinate provinces at that. 
inalarger State system. The area and population of the 
lands which combined to form Czechoslovakia are given 
in the following table :-- 


Population 
Area Population per Square 
Province. Square Miles. Cevsus of 1921. Mile. 


20,102 .... 
10,324 .... 
18,887 .... 

4,885 .... 


54,198 .... 


Of this total population of over 134 millions, 64 per cent. 
Czechs and Slovaks (Czechoslovaks), 23 per cent. are 
Aermans, and nearly 54 per cent. are Magyars. In addi- 
Mon, over 460,000, or approximately 3.4 per cent., are 
Ruthenes, who live in the eastern portions of the Re- 
public, in the partially autonomous province of Sub-Car- 
pathian Russia (Podkarpatska Rus). The predominance of 
ie Slav peoples is thus well assured, though the existence 
an important German minority, concentrated, for the 
Most part, along the northern and western frontiers of 
Bohe nia, and in fairly well-defined areas in Moravia, 
tise, from the outset, a political problem of no mean 
portance, 
The density of population, and, with it, the predomin- 
¢ of industry, diminishes as one proceeds from West 
© vst. While less than 30 per cent. of the total popu- 
Hon is engaged in agriculture in Bohemia, this pro- 
Portion rises to over two-thirds in the eastern parts of the 
public. Moreover, agriculture is much more developed 
the western territories, as the importance of sugar-beet, 
"PS, and malting barley testifies. In the Carpathian 
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lands, on the other hand, production is carried out on more 
primitive lines, and the three-field system of cultivation 
still exists in some places. A 

The provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia con- 
tained over half the factories and industrial workers of the 
former Austrian Empire, and their agricultural economy 
was also the most developed of any part of the Habsburg 
dominions. The advanced state of agriculture was, in its 
turn, one of the main reasons for industrial activity, 
though of even greater importance was the existence of 
large supplies of coal and lignite, and a variety of other 
raw materials, together with a favourable situation in rela- 
tion to European trade routes, 

The Republic formed ten years ago out of the débris of 
the former Dual Monarchy had thus already attained a 
high degree of economic development. The war years, 
however, had proved a very great strain on agriculture and 
industry alike, and its consequences on finance and bank- 
ing were no less disastrous. If the establishment of an 
independent Czechoslovak Republic at last satisfied the 
national aspirations of the Czech and Slovak people, it also 
brought with it a whole series of new and difficult economic 
and financial problems for a country which was already 
exhausted by nearly four and a-half years of hostilities, 
during which it had been cut off from most of the rest of 
the world. Its industrial production, moreover, had been 
based on the needs of a large and highlv protected home 
market, and this was now divided amongst the seven Suc- 
cession States. It was thus essential for the industrialists 
to readjust their organisation to the changed political 
situation. 

Down to 1918 the Czech and Slovak territories had 
formed part of a wider unit. The transport system, for 
example, was directed towards Vienna or Budapest. The 
same was true of the banks, for Vienna had always been 
the principal financial centre of the Dual Monarchy. With 
the creation of an independent Czechoslovakia the old ties 
were largely broken, and it became essential to create an 
organisation of transport, banking, and the money market 
which would correspond with the changed needs of the 
territories comprised within its frontiers. This reorganisa- 
tion had, moreover, to be carried out at a time when 
inflation of currency and credit had been resorted to on a 
vast scale to finance war expenditure. In a word, the 
Czechoslovaks started out to build up a new State out of 
their share of the inheritance of a bankrupt Empire. Some 
idea of the manner in which this work has been accom- 
plished in the different branches of economic activity will 
be gained from the following pages. Each of the articles 
has been written by an acknowledged expert in his sub- 
ject, and three of them are by members of the German 
minority. The identity of interest in economic matters 
amongst all sections of the population has worked as a 
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powerful incentive towards the friendly solution of racial 
and national antagonisms. While it would be idle to 
pretend that the rivalries of three centuries can be removed 
in a single decade, it must nevertheless be stressed that 
the advent of two German ministers to the present Coali- 
tion Cabinet in 1926, and the amalgamation of the two 
Federations of Czechoslovak and German manufacturers 
in the Republic, which took place this autumn, have done 
much to prepare the way for an even closer collaboration 
between the two nations, on the basis of the present State 
system. 

The process of reconstruction has, in many cases, proved 
most burdensome. The policy of currency deflation, in- 
augurated in 1922, added still further to the difficulties of 
industrial reorganisation. It did, however, succeed in re- 
inforcing confidence in the national currency, and com- 
pelled the industrialists to embark with a will upon the 
two fundamental problems of rationalisation of industry, 
and the discovery of fresh markets. After some difficult 
years of strain and stress, during which unemployment 
rose at one time to a dangerously high level, the reward 
has come at last. Last year and this production has 
reached, and even passed, the pre-war level, and the 
number of the unemployed is now almost negligible. This 
result has been achieved, moreover, without any consider- 
able recourse being had to foreign capital. The Czechs 
are a hard-working people in whom habits of industry and 
thrift are deeply engrained. ‘Labour troubles have been 
in large measure avoided, as negotiations have been pre- 
ferred to strikes as a means of solving industrial disputes. 
Here, in the heart of Central Europe, which has so often 
appeared as a happy hunting ground for irresponsible 
mischief-makers, the Slavs and Germans who inhabit this 
new Republic of Czechoslovakia have set to work with a 
will to evolve order out of chaos, and have already 
achieved a measure of prosperity which might well be 
envied by certain larger and more favoured lands. 


STATE FINANCES. 

By Dr Kare EnouiS, Minister of Finance. 
FixanciaL consolidation is proceeding apace in Czecho- 
slovakia, and the leading idea of the Budget for the year 
1929 is stabilisation. This must long continue to be the 
guiding principle in regard to public expenditure. The 
dimensions of our public accounts, national and _ local 
alike, are still much too large for our circumstances. In 
order to preserve budget equilibrium, we have to main- 
tain taxes that fall directly upon production and export; 
their yield even exceeds that of direct taxes and excise 
duties. Such taxes cannot, however, be abolished all at 
once, though a policy of stabilisation is a minimum 
requirement for the solution of the financial problems of 
the country. Production and capital accumulation are 
both advancing, and if our public charges are stabilised it 
a level corresponding to the growing capacity of the 
country to meet them, they will become relatively less 
burdensome. _Any surplus can then be devoted to reduc- 
ing those burdens which weigh most heavily on the eco- 
nomic life of our people, though one or two problems, 
such as the reform of the finances of the local auto- 
nomous bodies and the related question of the salaries 
of .school teachers, call for an immediate solution. 
Czechosiovakia is an exporting country, and the growing 
intensity of foreign competition compels us to continue 
the work of financial reform at all costs. 

Budget stabilisation does not mean that we are hold- 
ing up the cultural, economic or social progress of the 
country. The very contrary is the case. We have had 
to find a place in the present Budget for a further 82 
millions for pensions—partly for an improvement in the 
scale of pre-war pensions; 68 millions for public adminis- 
tration reforms; 35 millions more; from the transport tax, 
to meet productive investments on the part of the rail- 
ways; and so on. This new expenditure has been met 
by economies on the other side of the Budget, which have 
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been effected for the most part in connection with the ' 


National Debt. During the past three years large econo- 
mies of this nature have been made, mainly as a result 
of the repayment and the conversion of: public debt. 
These economies, however, cannot be expected to con- 


1928 a 
tinue indefinitely, nor can relief on this scale |, os 

upon henceforward. The rapid decline in ¢),.. ap 
interest during the past two years and the cor:>; as 


advance in the price of Government stock ha: Ponding 
us on to a level with the countries of Western Fees 
regard to the conditions on which credit is obtaj naa 
further development must necessarily depend ; €, but 
international situation. “Pon the 


The scheme of expenditure presents the samc 
picture as last year. ‘The line of policy is const 
a slight growth of expenditure in all branches 
istration except that of finance, where the savin 
have compensated for an increase in the ot 
ments. There has also been a temporary de 
expenditure of the Ministry of Social Welfare in res 
of post-war outlay. This will leave a margin for a 
social tasks, such as the financial rehabilitation of th 
friendly societies, which is urgently needed, and th: 
making of some provision for old-age pensions. 


Summary STATEMENT of the ADMINISTRATIVE StTaTE Bupc 


Seneral 
ant, With 
of admin. 
gs effectes 
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ET for 


1929. (Thousands of Czech Crowns.) 
Expenditure. 
A. Central functions ............005 eens PoeaTl ee 
B. Foreign relations and military functions 1,567,570 .. 42.05 
C. Internal administration— 
(a) Political .......... eeccccoceccces § “TORO61 .. 11,334 
(b) Judicial and legislative ........ ad 317,066 .. 15,429 
(c) Cultural ....ccsscccsecccssecevee 923,900 .. 30,582 
(d) Economic ......eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1,074,220 203,456 
(ce) Social ...cccsccccccccccccscccces 1,721,459 .. 146,104 
D. Financial administration ......... 3,120,398 .. 9,096,471 
E. Administrative control ........ecceeee. 5,424 .. ie 
TO ccsicsvsers cocccccccccccce 9,004,575 «. 9.569907 
The State Budget for the year 1929 is the fifth 


Czechoslovak Budget to show a surplus since the 
establishment of the Republic, and the fourth Budget 
in succession with a balance on the right side. If no 
change occurs in the sources of revenue, it is clear that, 
given stability in expenditure and a favourable economic 
development, financial equilibrium is established on 2 
sound basis—a fact to which the actual figures of revenue 
and expenditure for preceding years bear witness. 

A Budget surplus thus appears to be a permanent 
feature, and there is no longer any doubt as to the finan- 
cial stability of the country. It would be foolish, how- 
ever, to shut one’s eyes to the fact that there are several 
pressing problems of expenditure to be tackled. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the financial rehabilitation 
of the Friendly Societies and the provision for old age 
pensions. These questions must be solved without dis- 
turbing the stability of the Budget. The whole problem 
of local finance must also be taken in hand. But there 
remains a question of even greater magnitude, that of 
the taxation system of the country. Over 3,000 million 
crowns of revenue is raised each year from taxes which 
are out of accord with the economic and geographical 
structure of the country. Equilibrium in State and local 
finances is maintained by commercial taxes, the turnover 
tax, the transport tax, the coal tax, and several smaller 
charges. These taxes cannot be got rid of in wholesale 
fashion, but only when due regard is had to their rela- 
tive burden on production. The ‘‘ Standing Committee 
on Taxation Burdens’? has been investigating these 
problems, and a first report on the work has just been 
published. In reforming local finances it is essential that 
these commercial taxes and sur-taxes should be excludes 
from the scope of the local authorities and maintaine’ 
as State taxes only. It would then be possible to procees 
to their gradual abolition without threatening the finances 
of the local authorities at every moment. 

The State note debt has been paid off out © 
from the capital levy, together with special funds as: 
signed by the Treasury under an agreement conclude 


. revenue 


with the National Bank last year. The revolvi: credit, 
a first line of defence for the national currency, ''°S _— 
prolonged on favourable terms, although ther: as ae 
a single occasion last year on which the Bar’ ha 
have recourse to it. ‘ ed 
For the future the policy of a stabilised and re 
Budget must be maintained, and this necess' wo 


definitive adjustment of the finances of the loca 
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nv in course of preparation. 
di ot must be continued as heretofore, while it is essential 
to reorganise the assessment and collection of the direct 


The redemption of public 


ta.es. In a word, the financial administration must be 
o\ rhauled and the principle of stibility assured in order 
that the country may remain able to face foreign 
competition on the markets of the world. 
SummMaky STATEMENT of the Strate Dest, 1929. 
(In Millions of Czech Crowns.) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 














Prin- ‘ect [Redemp-Adminis- Mota) 
cipal, Interest aa ares sade 
Internal debt ........| 25,947| 1,365] 378]... 1,743. 
Butera GU o0ccciai 6707 | 302 61 fae 
Bank Note debt ee 4,200 ee 99 ee 99 
Administrative expenses} .. oe o# 14 14 
Total ...seeeeeee-| 36,854 | 1,667) 538! 15 2219 
BANKING. 


By Dr VicEm PospiSit, Governor of the National Bank. 


Priok to the declaration of national independence, the 
former Austrian provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia had an organisation of popular banks which was in 
no way inferior to that of most other countries of Central 
and Western Europe. The system of commercial], ot joint- 
stock banks, however, was provincial in character, and 
the principal banking centres were situated elsewhere. 
Vienna was, of course, the headquarters of most of the 
banks operating in Czech territory, while the commercial 
banks in Slovakia looked towards Buda-Pest. Banking 
organisation, moreover, was very different in these two 
parts of the new Republic, and the task of creating a 
uniform system for the whole country was no easy one. 
While new popular banks had to be founded in the more 
backward territories of Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian 
Russia, concentration in commercial banking was 
essential to the economic life of the Republic as a whole. 

Some rough idea of the relative importance of the 
different types of banking institutions may be obtained 
from the following summary of savings deposits over 
the first nine years of independence :— 

(Million Czech Crowns.) 
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| Joint Stock 
Se ,»| Raiffeisen | Agricult. Banksin 

Year. Banks oe | Co-opera- | District Slovakia & 
sah _— tives. | Banks. Subcarp. 

| _Ruthenia. 
1919..... 1,268 | 5,326 2,388 1,346 | 829 2,137 
1920.... 2,286 | 5,887 | 2,899 1,601 1,019 1,403 
1921...., 4,158 | 7,407) 4,317 2,293 | 1,492 1,923 
1922.... 6,004 | 86% | 5,202) 2650 | 1,712 2,082 
1925....| 6,394 | 10,260; 5,870} 2,924 | 1,909 2,089 
1924..... 7,117, 11,354 6840! 3,265 | 2175 2,215 
1925... 7,979 | 12,251 7,291 3466 , 2345 | 2,396 
1926..... 8,978} 12943} 8195| 3,710 | 2676 2,358 
1927....; 9,138 | 15,421 | 9,108 4091 | 2,951 | 2,787 








From the start the joint-stock banks played a very impor- 
tant réle in financing industrial undertakings established 
between the middle of the nineteenth century and the out- 
break of the World War, and their close connection with 
the industrial life of the country has persisted down to the 
present day. . 

In the difficult post-war years they were even obliged 
to dispose of the output of their dependent concerns in 
order to realise some of the assets which they had locked 
up in industry, but the legislation of 1924 put an end to 
this type of activity and restricted the banks to their 
no-mal banking functions. The commercial banks, how- 
ever, continue to have a controlling interest in many in- 
dv trial undertakings, to which they also grant overdrafts 
or open credits; Discounts and acceptances are the usual 
form of credit given, and two commercial banks are also 
authorised to issue industrial obligations which are dealt 
in on the Stock Exchange. In Slovakia, the joint-stock 


binks were so local in character as to rank rather in the 
Category of popular banks, but important amalgamations 
have already been effected and these, together with the 


creation of a network of popular banks and savings banks, 
will soon provide adequate credit facilities for the 
province. 

The combined quarterly balance-sheets of ‘the twenty- 
three most important joint-stock banks for the quarter 


ended September 30, 1928, present the following 
picture :— 

Assets— Czech Crowns. 
Ce bwnteakesddéewevckwewpaksmeabwe ee 1,802,056 ,589 
Foreign Exchanges .........0seeseeeees 429 846,683 
MMs vckidsani<sdabadaacswecgacnetes 2,314,950,148 
CUI cave tad vac wosccasuaeasawen 2,949,169, 357 
PURO sk occcvceecevenisesec «+s 921,017,026 
Pett inckkteddigdedbaembeteeshas 18,856,455,418 
Other assets ........ paws cee eee 1,200,006 ,221 

Liabilities— 

MES houG bdbSes 6a awk «0 0eeseunens 1,801,500,000 
MONON 55 Saws Cade es ck oc vk bese cepiee 1,258,274,480 
Special reserve funds ...........eeeeees 162,396,629 
SO CHROME © oo ccccescccccestivnses 8,004,529, 164 
CN kids bi Kos dasetccendéetcceundes 15,734,900,141 
NEI Sc c's cr nvievenenonesénes 1,481,990,729 


This table gives a good general idea of the nature and 
volume of business of these concerns. ‘The holdings of 
cash and foreign exchanges amounted to 9.4 per cent. of 
the total of savings deposits and creditors, but the ratio of 
liquidity is increased to 19.2 per cent. if bills are also 
included. 

The Diets of the three former Austrian provinces foun- 
ded special banks for granting long-term credits, mainly 
against'mortgages. These still exist, the most important 
being the Zemska Banka in Prague, which is concerned 
with credits to communes, municipalities and other 
administrative units, as well as credits for permanent 
agricultural improvements and railway construction. The 
other Bohemian institution of this type is the Hypoteéni 
Banka (Mortgage Bank), which, as its name suggests, 
grants long-term mortgage credits. Two similar banks 
perform the same functions in Moravia and Silesia re- 
spectively. These four banks are not joint-stock under- 
takings, and their initial capital consists of a relatively 
small number of debentures. Their normal function 1s 
the issue of debentures, which are quoted on the Stock 
Exchange, and are repaid by annual drawings over a 
number of years. The Provinces, and, in certain cases, 
the State as well, guarantee the repayment of these issues. 
Although they do not undertake the direct financing of in- 
dustry, one or two of'these institutions rediscount first- 
class commercial bills, and all of them receive deposits. 
The relative importance of these transactions will be seen 
from the following selection of the principal items in the 
combined balance-sheet of September 30, 1928 :— 


Million 
Czech Crowns. 
Savings deposits ....... PTET T TT TITTi Tie itic 978 
Current accounts ....... Dee Aa Aes40e.ee quae ee 2,793 
Bills ...... Sha teeduemnvaten«peboesieccesones 785 
Bectarities .. oc csccccccccsccccncccesecccccccces 1,757 
Communal, amelioration, railway and mort. loans 3,335 


Debentu’es and mortgage bonds of own issue in 
Circulation .......eeeeeees SO ee 3;289 
The Zemska Banka, by reason of its volume of business, 
its rediscount business, and the réle it plays in the market 
for Government stock, is much the most important of 
these institutions. 

Popular banks have long been a noteworthy feature 
of the Czech financial system, and the first Savings Bank 
in the country was founded over 100 years ago. Only 
two of these institutions, however, are incorporated as 
companies, while the remainder are communal and muni- 
cipal enterprises, and their deposits are under the 
guarantee of the local administrative unit concerned. 
This system has proved very attractive to the small in- 
vestor, and the type of transactions (such as the granting 
of mortgage credits and advances on gilt-edged securi- 
ties) in which these institutions are allowed to engage has 
been strictly defined by law. In the former Austrian pro- 
vinces the organisation of these Savings Banks is a model 
one, but much still remains to be done on these lines. in 
Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia. 

The same general conclusion applies to the co-operative 
banks, which fell into two distinct categories under the 
Austrian law of 1873. On the one hand we have the 
urban type of co-operative bank, which often performs 
many of the functions of the joint stock banks, though 
its operations must always be confined to its own mem- 
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be Dec. 
’ | ANGLOCZECHOSLOVAKIAN BANK 
: Head Office: 5, HYBERNSKA, PRAGUE II. 
A He London Office: 
es 118, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
ee a Telephones : Telegrams : 
London Wall 0731 (4 lines). ‘‘ Anpraglon, London.’ 
BRANCHES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID - - 120,000,000 CZECH CROWNS. 
RESERVES - - - - 87,257,365 CZECH CROWNS. 
|| BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
L President : 
| KUNES SONNTAG. 
| : Vice-Presidents : 
4 PETER BARK, Dr. HEINRICH SCHICHT, 
| JOSEPH SIMONEK. 
a ING. LEO BENEDIKT | ROBERT REISER 
a LEOPOLD BLOCH | HEINRICH ROSENTHAL 
a | | ING. FERDINAND KLINDERA KORNEL STODOLA 
We Dr. KAREL LOEVENSTEIN Dr. STANKO SVERLJUGA 


FRANZ PETSCHEK Dr. FRANTISEK ULRICH 


: " 
j i JINDRICH PETR ING. RUDOLF TELTSCHER 
1} 

ROBERT HALSTED PORTERS RICHARD ZATLOUKAL 


The ANGLO-CZECHOSLOVAKIAN BANK was established on 


+ April 12th, 1922, to take over all the branches in Czechoslovakia 
' a of the former Anglo-Austrian Bank (established in Vienna in 1863). 





Nias The Bank has its own Office in London and 32 branches through- 

ie i out Czechoslovakia, its own warehouses at Prague, Tetschen and 

Rs Aussig a.E., and is thus exceptionally well equipped to handle 

ay promptly and efficiently any business entrusted to its care and to 

es assist in fostering trade with Czechoslovakia. 

ik cit 

1 : Every description of banking business is undertaken, and deposits at 
y sight and for fixed periods are received at favourable rates of interest: 
| CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


ee 





ers; and, on the other hand, the rural type of Raiffeisen 
.ociety. This latter is, of course, only one, albeit a very 
mportant, branch of the widely spread movement of 
_gricultural co-operation and often works in close con- 
) ection with societies for production, marketing, and 

ther purposes. The personal contact existing between 
+,e members, and their individual responsibility together 
serve to guarantee the security of the deposits received 
and the loans granted by these co-operative banks, of 
which there are more than 4,000 in the country as a 
whole. These individual societies combine to form 12 
local associations, and these again are united in a central 
institution which plays a considerable réle in banking 
circles and on the money market. In Slovakia virtually 
nothing of this type existed ten years ago, but since that 
time a net work of co-operative societies has been set up 
and progress in this direction may be regarded as satis- 
factory. When dealing with this form of banking, men- 
tion should be made of the Agricultural District Banks, 
which are found only in Bohemia, and membership in 
which is confined to the actual owners of land. Something 
should also be said of two public bodies—the Central Social 
Insurance Institute and the General Institute for Pensions 
--which accumulate funds to be invested in long-term 
loans in accordance with strict rules laid down in their 
charters of incorporation. The capital accumulation of 
these two institutes for the year 1929 is expected to 
amount to 600 and 250 million crowns respectively, and 
the magnitude of their operations makes them of 
particular importance to the money market. 

The practical administration of the currency and credit 
policy of the country is in the hands of the National Bank 
of Czechoslovakia, which was established in 1926 in suc- 
cession to the Banking Office of the Ministry of Finance. 
It is a joint stock company with a capital of 12 million 
dollars. One-third of this sum is owned by the State, 
which, however, has only one vote. The Governor and 
three members of the board of directors are appointed by 
the Government, while six members are elected by the 
General Assembly, and one further member is nominated 
by the board itself. Its charter gives the Bank the ex- 
clusive privilege of note issue for 15 years. It prescribes 
an initial metallic cover of 20 per cent., of which at least 
three-quarters must be gold, but this rises by 1 per cent. 
every year up to 35 per cent. at the expiration of the 
privilege. The Bank is under a further obligation to 
maintain the relationship between the Czechoslovak 
Crown and full gold currencies at the level ruling during 
the two previous years; in other words, it is responsible 
for the stabilisation of the Crown between the limits of 
$2.90 to $3.03 = 100 K&. It should be pointed out that 
practically all the restrictions on foreign exchange deal- 
ings have now .been removed, and commercial interests 
have no difficulty in satisfying their demands for foreign 
currency to the fullest possible extent. 

The National Bank is acquiring a growing influence 
on the money market. The former Banking Office was 
much hampered in this respect by the existence of a great 
mass of uncovered State notes, but the convention con- 
cluded between the Bank and the Government in Feb- 
ruary, 1927, assures their speedy redemption, thanks to 
a regular appropriation in the Budget and to the alloca- 
tion of the profits of the Mint for this purpose. By 
October 23rd last the State note debt had already been 
reduced by 60 per cent., and the amount then outstanding 
was K&. 4,140,000,000. The bank has strengthened its 
influence on the money market by obtaining representa- 
tion, in an advisory capacity, on the board of the Central 
Social Insurance Institute, and it is naturally an ardent 
supporter of co-operation between the different Central 
Banks of Issue. 


AGRICULTURE. 
8y Dr Viapistav Brpwik, Professor at the Technical 
High School, Prague. 
THE war had a disastrous effect upon agriculture in 
Czechoslovakia. Lack of manures and fertilisers led to 
reduced production, while the fixing of maximum prices 
‘or agricultural products worked in the same direction. 
When the Republic first came into existence, agricultural 


production stood at about 4o per cent. of the pre-war 
output. The abolition of State control and the provision 
of a special State credit for the purchase of fertilisers, 
however, enabled the energetic cultivators of the country 
to return to normal conditions of production within little 
more than three years. 

From a climatic point of view Czechoslovakia repre- 
sents a transition from a maritime to an internal Con- 
tinental country. Rainfall is fortunately well distributed 
over the whole period of vegetation, while the forest-clad 
mountains of the frontier districts act as reservoirs for 
the fertile regions below. The soil is, for the most 
part, of a heavy character, and may perhaps best 
be judged by an enumeration of the principal crops 
grown. In the most fertile of the low-lying dis- 
tricts (up to an altitude of some 1,100 ft) the main 
crops are sugarbeet, wheat and barley. At a _some- 
what higher altitude (up to some 1,500 ft) sugarbeet is 
no longer so successful, but cereals of all kinds do well. 
Higher still (up to over 2,000 ft), the soils are poser 
and lighter, and the main crops are potatoes, rye and 
oats. Higher still come grazing land and mountain 
pasture. In addition to these main zones of production 
—usually referred to as the sugarbeet, grain, grain-potato 
and fodder zones respectively—there are certain districts 
with exceptionally favourable conditions as to soil and 
climate, where crops of outstanding quality and inter- 
national reputation are raised. These include malting 
barley: from the Hana district of Moravia; hops from 
Zatec (Saaz) in Bohemia; cucumbers from Znojmo; and 
fruit from many parts of Bohemia. Where agriculture 
ends the forests begin, and extend to an altitude of 
some 4,200 ft above sea level. The trees are mainly 
conifers, scientifically cultivated and rationally utilised, 
for timber plays an important réle in the export trade of 
the country. } 

The agriculturists of Czechoslovakia represent approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. of the total working population. Of 
this number, about three-fifths are independent farmers 
with their families, while hired farm servants and day 
labourers do not amount to more than two-fifths. Small 
holdings and medium-sized farms predominate over large 
estates, a fact which, incidentally, explains why the appli- 
cation of an eight-hour day to agricultural workers in 
1919 has had no serious effect upon production. Prior to 
the institution of Agrarian Reform, however, the large 
estates played a very important réle in the social struc- 
ture of the countryside. This was not due so much to the 
extent of their share of the agricultural land of the 
country, for, exclusive of woodland, estates of 100 hec- 
tares (247 acres) and over only represented about one- 
fifth of the total cultivated area. It was rather on 
account of the fact that nearly two-thirds of the large 
holdings were giant latifundia held in entail—a system 
which kept many huge estates, scattered over different 
parts of the country, in the hands of a very few indivi- 
duals. These landlords were frequently absentees, and 
their properties were either managed by bailiffs on 
bureaucratic lines, or were leased out to farmers. This 
concentration of property in the hands of an 
alien nobility had been effected early in the seven- 
teenth century, when the liberties of the Czech nation 
were lost and the country passed finally under the 
absolutist rule of the Habsburgs. In the twentieth 
century these vast estates had become something of an 
anomaly, and the system of entail presented an insur- 
mountable obstacle to a policy of internal colonisation. 
The land reform schemes instituted since the war have 
led to the transfer of about 4o per cent. of these estates 
to peasant ownership. The balance either remains in the 
hands of former owners or is still farmed on a large scale. 
The change in the unit of ownership has therefore not 
been accompanied by a corresponding change in the unit 
of production. Indeed, only some 7 per cent. of the total 
agricultural area of the country has been transferred from 
the category of large estates to that of farms and small 
holdings. From the point of view of production, this 
change has led to an increase in cattle-breeding, which is 
very welcome on account of the important imports of live- 
stock, while, from the social point of view, it has strength- 
ened the peasant farmer or yeoman class. 

Agricultural production in Bohemia and Moravia is on 
a very high level. If we take the Republic as a whole, 
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ZEMSKA BANKA 


(FORMERLY ROYAL BANK OF BOHEMIA) 


PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


Branch at BRATISLAVA. 








Capital - - - - - - - - - - Ke. 40,000,000 
Working Capital of the Branch at Bratislava- - Ke. 16,000,000 
Reserve Funds” - - - - - - - - Ke. 128,000,000 
Deposits - - - - - - = =. + Ké.3,074,000,000 
Securities in Custody- - - - - -_ - Ke. 7,142,000,000 
Communal, Land Development and Railway Loans- Kc. 1,780,000,000 


All business transactions are guaranteed by the Country of 
Bohemia, the most developed Province of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. Mortgage Loans. Credit for Construction of Buildings. 
All Banking, Discount and Stock Exchange Transactions. Transfers 
effected on all places of the Republic and abroad. Safe custody of 


Securities, Legal Safe Custody, Safes. 


ISSUE OF 4% AND 43% 


COMMUNAL, LAND DEVELOPMENT AND _ RAILWAY 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE COUNTRY OF BOHEMIA. 





The Communal Bonds issued for the purposes of the Municipalities 
Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia are also guaranteed by the Republic. 
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area. Of the ploughed land, cereals account for 54 per 
cent., sugarbeet for 5 per cent., potatoes for 11 per cent., 
and fodder crops for 20 per cent. The crop yield per 
acre is well up to the average of the most highly developed 
agricultural countries of Europe, while, in the case of 
sugarbeet, that average is far exceeded. The livestock 
contingent of the country was greatly reduced during 
the war period, though these losses were made good 
within five years of the conclusion of peace. The produc- 
tion of meat and fats is nevertheless insufficient to meet 
the home demand. This is due on the one hand to the 
high density of population (248 to the square mile), and, 
on the other hand, to the poor returns obtainable fro:n 
stock-raising in view of the low Customs duties on animal 
products. 

The following table gives some idea of the production, 
consumption, and trade in the principal agricultural pro- 
ducts during the period 1923-1927 (annual averages) ;:—- 

(In Thousand Quintals.) 


Produc- Home Con- — — Surplus. ——— 
tion. sumption. Exports. Imports. 

Wheat and rye ...... 24,187 31,034 .. + 6,846 
Barley and malt .... 11,131 8,586 2,545 .. ee 
Oaks .cccocrdceces «+. 12,516 12,501 .. wD «. - 
Mallat i cccsshacedeas 2,705 4,897 .. - 2,192 
Potatoes ..cccscces 68,706 .. 68638 .. 66 es 
Hens §) scccceveseses 12 .. 59 
Sugar hsccsinwes e-+- 11,478 3,926 7,552 


ee 


Methylated spirits.... 506 .. 435 .. 71 .. “. 


Beer....+see cosceeee 8,181 7,898 .. 283 . lee 
Meat ....... cooosee &,057 1. 4,200 .. es ee = 663 
Fats .e..cccces eoseee 1218 .. 1,680 .. ee =—0oe «= 9462 
Timber* ........ eo. 16,042" .. 11,000° .. 5,042* .. ee 


* Thousand cubic metres. 


There is thus a considerable deficit in grain for bread- 
making, and in meat and fats. On the other hand, there 
is an important exportable surplus of hops, sugar, and 
timber.; Agriculture and forestry contributed an average 
of 54 per cent. to the total favourable trade balance 
between 1923 and 1927, while, in some years, the 
favourable balance has been maintained almost exclu- 
sively by agricultural products, with sugar as leader. 

Agricultural prices have been much influenced by tariff 
policy. Prior to 1926 there were no protective duties 
on grain and other agricultural products, but, in that 
vear, duties were levied to correspond, in some measure, 
at least, with those imposed on industrial goods. There 
is still, however, a considerable disparity between the 
agricultural and the industrial price index, the former 
now standing at 848 and the latter at 962. 


There are a large number of special agricultural} 


schools (256) and research institutes (34) in the country, 
while the agricultural co-operative societies, with over a 
million members, are strongly organised, and have done 
much, inter alia, to improve credit facilities in the rural 
(listricts. There can be little doubt that the spread of 
technical education and the systematic improvement of 
‘rop vields will enable the agricultural output of Czecho- 
‘ovakia to expand still further. Its importance in the 
economic life of the country is, in any case, well assured. 


THE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


By Dr Jan Honpt, Head of the Statistical Department, 
Ministry of Railways. 
TEN years ago the railways of Czechoslovakia were ina 
most dilapidated condition. They had been much 
neglected by the Austrians during the war, and, in addi- 
tion, the Treaty settlement brought about a change in 
the main traffic routes. These .had previously been 
directed either towards Vienna or towards Budapest, and 
had now to be adapted to the new frontiers of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic. It was first of all necessary to provide 
for a last connection with Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian 
Russia, to correspond with the new political and econo- 
mic conditions. The State Railway Administration was 
thus \t once confronted with several very difficult and 
‘ostly tasks of a technical and administrative nature; 


the whole traffic system of the country had to be 
"gan sed anew. 


sighed land represents 42 per cent., meadows and 
pa:.ures 18 per Cent., and forests 33 per cent. of the total 


Turning to the Czechoslovak railways themselves, 
we find that their network of 13,533 kilometres (or 
8,458 miles) gives them the ninth place among Euro- 
pean countries. Of this total, 10,890 kms are State 
railways, while 2,264 kms are privately owned lines which 
are now operated by the State. Almost without excep- 
tion all the main and secondary lines thus form part of 
the State railway system, though lines of purely local 
importance, such as tramways or rope-railways (315 
kms) belong to private companies and local authorities. 

During the past ten years every effort has been made 
to re-establish normal conditions. The repair of defec- 
tive rolling stock has been taken vigorously in hand, 
while large contracts have been entered into for new 
locomotives, carriages and wagons. Thanks to these 
measures, traffic conditions have steadily improved. It 
was necessary to nationalise the private railways in order 
to bring about a systematic unification of the system as 
a whole, while a.number of new lines, of economic and 
strategic importance, have also been constructed, more 
particularly in Slovakia. A General Railway Law was 
enacted in 1920 (No. 235), with these ends in view, 
though the limited resources made available by the 
Treasury have acted as a limiting factor in the work of 
reconstruction. Another law passed in 1922 (No. 404) 
made the Czechoslovak State railways a semi-autonomous 
undertaking, managed on commercial principles, and the 


Railway ‘Administration has been reorganised in this . 


sense. The supreme control and supervision over all 
the railways in the Republic is exercised by the Ministry 
of Railways which, together with the board of directors, 


is also the body entrusted with the management of the 


State railway system. 

Of the total length of rail at the beginning of the 
present year (17,644 kilometres, or 11,027 miles), over 
52 per cent. was single line, nearly 19 per cent. was 
double line, while the remaining 29 per cent. was sidings, 
at stations and elsewhere. Some idea of the equipment 
and performance of the railways in 1927 will be obtained 
from the following table :— 


All State-operated 


Railways. 
Locomotives, &C.......06.- Kederedoun ihm aia 4,231 
Passenger carriages .........+06.- Naueecee oa 8,717 
Freight wagons, &c. ....0...-seeee cocececese 111,439 
Axle kilometres :— 
Passenger carriages............+.+-millions 1,003 
Freight wagons.....0..seeeeeeees -- millions 3,288 
Train kilometres ........eseee0-: ---- Millions 106 
Gross ton kilometres ...... jaw eaeue oa millions 34, 
Passengers carried ........seeeeeeees millions 29 
0s Passengers kilometres.............. -- millions 8,34 
aC Goods traffic ........ ume aie ws thousand tons 93,947 
Ton kilometres .... cc. cc cece cececces millions 11,178 


The intensity of traffic on the Czechoslovak railways is 


shown by the fact that, for every kilometre worked, 
686,000 passenger kms and 769,000 ton kms were run 
in 1927, figures which compare favourably with those of 
other railway systems. .The growth in the goods and 
passenger traffic handled since the establishment of the 
Czechoslovak Republic is indicated in the following 


table :— 

Goods Goods 

Traffic Traffic 

(Thousand Passengers | (Thousand Passengers 

Tons). (Millions). | Tons). (Millions). 
1920.... 54,050 .... 215 1924.... 88,694 .... 297 
1921.... 61,550 .... 242 1925.... 88.400 .... 303 
1922.... 57,609 .... 247 1926.... 87,860 .... 303 
1923.... 75,969 .... 269 1927.... 93,947 .... 297 





The railway system has thus played an important part 
in that process of economic recovery which has been so 
marked a feature of recent years. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


By Dr Frantisek Hopdé, Secretary-General of the 
Federation of Czechoslovak Manufacturers. 


In pre-war days the Crown lands of Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia were, from an industrial point of view, on the 
highest level of all the territories of the former Dual 
Monarchy. They contained within their frontiers over half 
the factories (52.4 per cent.) and industrial workers (53.3 
per cent.), and were the principal producers of several of 
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th. basic products of the Austrian half of the Habsburg 
do.ninions, as the following table shows :— 


1913. Total. % 
Output of coal (metric tons) .... 14,271,408 .. 86-7 
Output of lignite x sees 23,017,096 .. 84-1 
Coke production vi «++» 2,598,568 .. 1000 
Pig iron . ” e@eece 1,041,147 ee 59-2 
Sugar production __,, «-»» 1,050,410 .. 949 


These and other industrial products were sold, for the 
most part, within the frontiers of Austria-Hungary. The 
large home market, with a population of over 50 millions, 
was protected by a tariff wall against competition from 
without, while agreements, like the Iron Kartel, between 
the producers, reduced competition from within. A few 
Czech industries, such as malt, glass, porcelain, textiles, 
&c., had long gained a foothold on the world market ; but 
they were exceptions which merely served to emphasise 
still further the preponderant réle played by the inland 
markets of the Dual Monarchy itself. © j 

With the downfall of Habsburg rule and the creation of 
new national States, all this was suddenly: changed. 
Henceforward the home market for Czechoslovak indus- 
trial products was reduced from 261 to 55 thousand square 
miles, with a population of 13.6 million inhabitants in 
1921, as against the 51.4 millions who lived in the Dual 
Monarchy in 1910. Czechoslovak industrialists were, in 
most industries, ,left with a home market inadequate to 
their needs, and had perforce to produce for export. This 
change came at a time when, for a variety of reasons, the 
purchasing power of the Danubian peoples who had pre- 
viously been their principal customers had been very 
seriously diminished. It was clear from the outset, there- 
fore, that the industrial organisation of the country would 
have to be thoroughly overhauled if Czechoslovak pro- 
ducers were to hold their own in the new Europe of post- 
war days, It will not be without interest in this connection 
to compare certain leading exports of Czechoslovakia 
at the present time with those of the whole territory of 
Austria-Hungary before the war. Czechoslovak iron ex- 
ports in 1G27 were 500 per cent. of the iron exports of the 
Dual Monarchy in 1913. In machinery the figure is 192 
per cent., in cotton goods 157 per cent., in woollens 154 
per cent. These few indications will suffice to show the 
enormous increase in the importance of foreign markets 
to Czechoslovak producers which has resulted from the 
re-drawing of the map of Central Europe. 

Side by side with this political change, the war brought 
in its train an entirely new situation in financial and 
currency matters, which has already been referred to in 
aa earlier article, but which must be mentioned here on 
account of the great influence it exercised on the indus- 
trial position. War-time inflation left the new country 
with a heritage of inconvertible paper, and, down to 
November, 1921, the Czechoslovak crown continued to 
fall. At that date, however, a vigorous policy of deflation 
was initiated by Dr RaSin, which was continued into the 
year 1922. This naturally produced. a situation of the 
very greatest difficulty for the industrial producers. Prices 
and wages had to be readjusted to the new conditions, and 
it is remarkable that, while prices fell 42 per cent. during 
this period, wages were only reduced by 32 per cent. 

This adaptation to new foreign markets and to the 
consequences of a strict policy of deflation compelled 
Czechoslovak manufacturers to put their house in order 
by means of a thorough rationalisation of industry. In 
the iron trade, for instance, the number of blast-furnaces 
Was reduced, but the output was increased ; in the window- 
glass industry hand work was _ entirely displaced by 
machinery; and, again, to cite another most striking 
example, in the boot and shoe trade the large Bat’a fac- 
tory introduced the principle of the endless chain, and 
Standardised production to an extent hitherto unknown in 
Central Europe. These are a few individual instances of 
‘4 process that has been going on to a greater or lesser 
devree in almost all the industrial undertakings of the 
country. But, side by side with changes in technique, 
there have also been changes in the nature of production 
Its-If. Czechoslovak manufactures have been forced more 


an | more on to the Western European and world markets. 
qT is has necessitated the paying of greater attention to 
“juality production,’’ a process which has been perhaps 
P< ‘ticularly noticeable in the textile trade. 

(hanks to this thorough recrganisation, the present 
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industrial position is by no means an unfavourable one. 
Viewing the situation as a whole, unemployment remains 
within small proportions and the total volume of produc- 
tion keeps pace with the growth of the population, which 
now amounts to 106 per cent. of that of 1913. It must, 
however, be admitted that this favourable general situa- 
tion is influenced in no small measure by the boom in the 
building trade. The tempo of construction has been in- 
creased in a somewhat artificial manner, and work’is now 
being undertaken which, from many points of view, 
would have been better spread over a longer period of 
time. 

The present industrial situation is a sign of the adapta- 
bility shown by employers and employees alike in facing 
the difficulties of the period of post-war reconstruction. 
At the same time, changes in the structure and the direc- 
tion of production, together with the territorial changes 
effected by the peace settlement, have made Czechoslovak 
producers more than ever dependent upon the general 
world situation, and all steps towards economic co-opera- 
tion’on an international basis would find strong support in 
the Republic. 





COAL. 


By Dr Joser Peters, Director of the Coalowners’ 

Association. . 
THE importance of the Czechoslovak coal-mining industry 
in the economic system of Central Europe is due, above 
all, to its favourable situation. The creation of smaller 
States, as a result of the disintegration of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, therefore, had but little effect on this 
branch of industrial activity. On the other hand, how, 
ever, the development of the coal industry in the neigh- 
bouring States has been a factor of the greatest im- 
portance. 

In Bohemia, the main deposits of brown coal (lignite) 
lie along the German frontier, and, in consequence, this 
branch has aiways been. dependent, to a considerable 
extent, upon export, with Germany as the principal 
foreign market. Since the war a number of factors have 
operated to increase the output of brown coal in Ger- 
many. In consequence, the export of brown coal from 
Czechoslovakia has remained well below that of the pre- 
war period, while it has not been possible to counter- 
balance this by an increase in home consumption, 


Brown Coat. 
(In Thousands of Metric Tons.) 


Total -—-—- Of which to-—— 
Year. Output. Export. Germany. Austria. 
1913 ...... 23,127 .... 7,959 .... 6536 .... 1,421° 
1919 ...... 17,110 .... 2,686 .... 1936 .... 749° 
1920 ...... 19696 .... 3,485 .... 2411 .... 1,074 
1921 ...... 21,051 .... 4,512 .... 2,745 .... 1,696 
1922 ...... .18,942 .... 3463 .... 2,052 .... 1,427 
1923 ...... 16,202 .... 2,133 .... 1,343 .... 758 
1924 ...... 20,507 .... 2856 .... 2,114 .... | 697 


1925 ...... 18,789 .... 2,671 .... 

1926 ...... 18,799 .... 2906 .... 

1927 ...... 20,028 .... 2,974 .... 
* Approximate figures. 


2350 .... 312 
2,170 .... 297 
2,665 .... 295 


The black coal industry of Czechoslovakia is concentrated 
mainly in the Moravska-Ostrava basin. Before the war the 
output, so far as it was not consumed in the present 
territory of the Czechoslovak Republic, went chiefly to the 
Austrian countries and to Hungary, and, after the dis- 
integration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, these 
countries have remained the principal purchasers. The 
English coal strike of the year 1926 brought a number of 
new customers, such as the Northern States and even 
Great Britain herself, but this state of affairs was only 
of very short duration. Under normal conditions the 
export of black coal is restricted to Czechoslovakia’s 
immediate neighbours, Austria and Hungary, though 
smail quantities are also sent to Germany and to one or 
two Southern markets. 

Unlike the brown coal industry, the output of black coal 
has recently attained, and even slightly surpassed, the level 
of pre-war production, for this branch has no competitor 
able to increase production so easily and quickly as the 
brown coal industry in Germany. The low costs of 
production in the Polish coalfields, however, have 
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made them an important competitor for producers 
in the Ostrava district. The import of Polish coal to 
Czechoslovakia is restricted, but its influence is being felt 
to an increasing degree on the Austrian market. 

The development of the black coal industry during the 
post-war period is shown in the following table :— 


(In Thousands of Metric Tons.) 


Year Output. Export. Import. 

1913 ...... eoes 14,336 eecces 1,426 eccces ° 
BGID ....ccccee 10,384 ...... 1,068 ...... . 

1920 ...... os 11131 ..... - 1134 ...... 918 
1921 .... 11648 ...... escses 847 
1922... ccceee 9,906 ...... 1,026 ...... §11 
USZS .... c00eee 11,625 ...... 1736 ...... 

1924 ...... eoee 14,359 ..... - 1,739 ....-. 952 
ee 154 ncccee 5430 wees 1,522 
BGMB ccccccccce 14,508 ee 2,885 eoee 1,436 
1927 ...... 14,670 ...... 1,844 ...... 1,712 


* Unknown. 


The black coal and brown coal industries of Czecho- 
slovakia have thus developed in harmony with the whole 
national economy of the State and under the conditions 
governing the world market. The output, which dimi- 
nished immediately after the war, recovered rapidly 
during the ensuing years, because all classes of 
industry were once more fully occupied in _peace- 
time production. The consumption of coal was so 
considerable that the State felt obliged to intervene and 
limit exports. This boom was followed by a slump, and 
employment in the coal-mining industry fell. The Eng- 
lish strike of 1926 led to an unusual increase in the general 
demand for coal, but it was not until the following 
year that the coal-mining industry can really be said to 
have enjoyed favourable conditions based on a sound 
foundation. The present situation reflects the general 
industrial recovery in Czechoslovakia and other countries 
of Central Europe. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the coal trade of Czechoslovakia is partially depen- 
dent on the export market, and the country has, there- 
fore, a lively interest in all proposals for an international 
solution of the coal probicm. 





THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY. 
By Dr Inc. Jan Titte, Manager of the Czechoslovak 
Mining and Iron Works Company. 
THE Czechoslovak Republic, formed after the war and the 
disruption of the Dual Monarchy, comprises on its terri- 
tory the major portion of the former Austro-Hungarian 
iron and steel industry. The steel and iron foundries are 
concentrated in two important districts, namely in the 
coal region of Moravska Ostrava-Karvinnda, and in the in- 
dustrial district of Kladno, near Prague. Works situated 
in the Ostrava-Karvinna district produce about 60 per 
cent. of the total output of raw steel and, as they are in 
the centre of the coal mining area, have been built up 
on a coke base, for the local coal gives an excellent coke 
for blast furnaces. The Kladno Steel Works, producing 
about 25 per cent. of Czechoslovak raw steel, were built 
up on local iron ore deposits, which, however, are to-day 
nearly exhausted. Nevertheless, they have a con- 
siderable advantage over the Ostrava Works in their 
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position close to places where the engineerin, 
industries are concentrated. The steel .. 
Ostrava-Karvinna district are situated partly 2: Vitkovi 

and Frystat (the Vitkovice Mines, Steel and [;on Work, 
Corporation), partly at Tfinec, Karlova Hut and Bohumin 
(the Czechoslovak Mining and Iron Works Company), 
The iron works at Kladno and Krdluv Dvur belong to the 
Prague Iron Company. The former companies produce 
Siemens Martin material only, the latter both Siemens 
Martin and Thomas steel. The three companies have 
between them, 18 blast furnaces, eight of which are 
situated at Vitkovice, four at Trinec, four at Kladno, anq 
two at Kradluv Dvur. All the blast furnaces are up to date 
in every respect, and their output varies, according to their 
size, from 250 to 500 tons of pig-iron a day each. The works 
produce hematite, open-hearth pig, foundry pig, ferro. 
alloys, ingots, blooms, billets, puddle-bars, merchant-bars 
and sections, hoops, joists, light and heavy rails, wire. 
rods, sheets and plates, pipes and castings, structura} 
steel work, bridges, welded and seamless wrought iron 
and steel tubes and fittings. 

During the first years after the war the Czechoslovak 
iron industry went through a very difficult crisis. Although 
there was a considerable demand for all kinds of rolled 
material in 1920, the production was paralysed by the 
impossibility of ensuring supplies, especially in conse- 
quence of the lack of raw material and the scarcity of coal 
supplies. The fluctuations in the rate of exchange precip- 
tated a severe crisis in 1922, which resulted in a further 
reduction of output. The influence of these factors is 
shown in the following figures of the production of stee! 
and pig-iron during the last ten years :— 


In Thousands of Tons. 


works of the 





Year. Raw Steel. Pig-iron. 

1918 ........ ad 1,019 781 
beac caaritas a 786 663 

@eeeeeerv+7e8 @eeeeeeee 973 ae 
Eo, goobeegs Ek 918 
— epeebettene rs’ a 721 335 
1923 @eeeeeoeoeeeve eee #88 1,180 817 
MS nee 1'350 983 
ee a 1'500 1,166 
a sdemsieke 1'600 (088 
On eae = 1.637 1.260 


The very unfavourable conditions prevailing during the 
first years after the war compelled the Czechoslovak Iron 
Works to unite and to establish a central sales office, 
which was formed on a quota basis. The trust proved a 
success, and the new organisation enabled the Czecho- 
slovak Works fully to utilise the favourable market con- 
ditions during the so-called ‘‘ Ruhr ’’ boom in 1923. Ip 
addition to the existing commercial organisation, the 
iron and steel undertakings combined in the trust men- 
tioned above started with the rationalisation of produc- 
tion, and, in accordance with the agreements entered into, 
the various works now specialise in the production of 
certain articles only. The engineering and metal indus- 
try, helped by an appropriate commercial and price policy 
on the part of the steel syndicate, was able to regain its 
pre-war foreign markets, and is now in a position not 
only to hold its own, but even to enlarge its activities. : 

The future prospects of the Czechoslovak iron and stee 
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ip ustry are favourable. All the works are thoroughly 
up to date in their technical equipment and their com- 
m::cial organisation is proving a success. As regards 
int rnational relations, the Czechoslovak steel industry 
cane to terms with producers in the neighbouring States 
(a, reements relating to the mutual protection of markets, 
Xx-.), and, since January 1, 1927, the Czechoslovak Iron 
Works are members of the International Steel Syndicate 
and of the European Rail Makers’ Association. During 
the present year the Czechoslovak Steel Works are all 
very well booked up, and their output is reaching record 
ngrures. 





THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


By DR JoseF KIsLINGER, Secretary-General of the 
Federation of German Industries in Czechoslovakia. 


Tue fact that Czechoslovakia has inherited some 85 to go 
per cent. of the total textile trade of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy has determined the development of this 
industry. Restricted to less than one-third of the area 
of the former inland market, the textile industry of 
Czechoslovakia is exposed, even more than that of other 
countries, to the vicissitudes resulting from alternating 
trade cycles both at home and abroad. 

It is dependent for its raw materials on imports from 
abroad, and these come, in the main, from overseas. 
Raw cotton, silk—and we may add that there is not a 
single silk-spinning mill in the country—and jute are en- 
tirely imported, while the quantity of raw materials pro- 
duced at home, such as flax, hemp and wool, is a vanish- 
ing one in comparison with the total requirements. This 
fact has often had very important consequences upon the 
results of production. The lack of raw materials and 
the fluctuations in their prices have, in particular, more 
than once caused the industry huge losses, especially in 
the earlier post-war period. One may here recall the 
millions lost through the purchase of American cotton 
with the aid of State credits. It was only recently that 
a special Act of Parliament closed this melancholy chapter 
in Czechoslovakia’s economic history. A_ further 
example of these difficulties is to be seen in the flax- 
spinning industry. The inadequate supplies and the high 
price of Russian flax have become a vital question for 
this branch. It is hoped, however, that a definitive solu- 
tion of the problem will shortly be reached. Conditions 
in respect of the other raw materials have been more 
favourable, and this is particularly true in the case of 
silk. The steadily growing demand for artificial silk, 
coupled with the fact that the manufacture of this com- 
modity has been begun in Czechoslovakia itself and is 
capable of further development, has done something to 
help the Czechoslovak textile industry to meet its 
difficulties. : 

Immediately after the war, the period of currency in- 
flation witnessed a considerable revival in the production 
of textiles. The policy of deflation which was after- 
wards adopted, and which led to a rapid rise in the value 
of the crown, could not but bring huge losses to an 
industry working so much on credit as does the textile 
industry. From 1923 onwards these heavy financial losses 
caused many mills and factories to shut down. 

Another and most serious difficulty has resulted from 
the high protectionist policy pursued by the Succession 
States. The net result has been a reduction in Czecho- 
slovak exports, and especially textile exports, to their 
traditional markets. Moreover, each of these States has 
made very serious efforts to make itself self-sufficing. 
Numerous textile concerns have transferred their opera- 
tions to Hungary, Roumania, and Yugoslavia, and now 
cause insuperable obstacles to an economic rapproche- 
ment among territories which, for long, had formed one 
united Customs area. 

_l' was not until the years 1924 and 1925 that these 
difficulties were in some measure overcome and the 
Czechoslovak textile industry was able to achieve a cer- 
tain degree of consolidation. In 1926, however, this 
favourable development was again interrupted by a crisis, 
brought about by a sharp decline in sales on the home 
market and a fall in exports. The year 1927 again 
brought satisfactory employment for the textile industry, 


decline in employment is especially observable in the case 
of the cotton-spinning mills, and the cotton and linen 
weaving mills. The future of the flax-spinning branch, 
which has been lying idle for many months, is a matter 
of complete uncertainty. 

The development of the textile industry in Czecho- 
slovakia is dependent to a greater extent than that of any 
other industry on a removal of the obstacles to trade, and 
in this connection the experience obtained hitherto as to 
the carrying into effect of the principles agreed upon at 
Geneva concerning freedom of trade and communications 
does not justify any great hopes. On the other hand, 
recognition by the Czechoslovak Minister of Finance of 
the close relationship between the burden of taxation and 
industrial prosperity will perhaps lead to an improvement 
in the position of the textile industry in its struggle for 
existence. The outstanding importance of this industry 
for the whole State makes some reform of this type a 
matter of considerable urgency. The exports of cotton 
goods constituted from 12 to 17 per cent., the exports of 
woollen goods from g to 15 per cent. of the total export 
trade of Czechoslovakia in the years 1921 to 1927. 

Exports of textiles finance the purchase of raw mater- 
rials from abroad: they pay for the raw products which 
are consumed on the home market, and they also pro- 
vide a surplus balance of over 500 million Crowns. 





OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


v 
By Dr JAROSLAV SteMR, Professor at the Graduate 
School of Commerce, Prague. 


IMPORTANT mineral deposits, a highly developed agricul- 
tural economy and a population traditionally skilled in 
handicrafts—these are the principal foundations for the 
industrial life of the Czechoslovak Republic. The 
country itself is in a state of transition from an agricul- 
tural to an industrial land. In 1910, 31 per cent. of the 
total population were engaged in industry and trade; in 
1921, this proportion had risen to 34 per cent. The 
western half of the Republic, where 40 per cent. of the 
inhabitants are engaged in industry and trade, is the most 
highly developed from this point of view. As one pro- 
ceeds eastwards the relative importance of industry and 
trade diminishes, and they only give employment to 11 
per cent. of the population in the most easterly terri- 
tories. Industrial undertakings are, on the whole, more 
prominent in the northern than in the southern parts of 
the country, though certain large towns like Prague, 
Brno, Budejovice, Plzefii and Bratislava form an excep- 
tion to this generalisation. Some approximate idea of the 
relative importance of the different branches of industry 
in the Republic may be obtained from the following table, 
which gives the number and the share capital of the joint- 
stock companies engaged in the various types of indus- 
trial production in 1927 :— 


Number jShare Capital. 














Category. Millions of 
Crowns. 

I. Coal and iron ...... oc csecccceccee 614 

II. Stone, porcelain, and glass ........ 560 

IIl. Metal-working trades..........e00- 618 

IV. Engineering and macbinery (exclud- 

ing electrical engineering) ...... 717 

V. Electrical engineering ....... eéeee 163 
VI. Woodworking, cabinet-making, up-! | 

holstery De vis than duace seks Oe 233 

VII. Rubber, celluloid ........0- 2008! 13 | 65 

VIII. Leather, hides, bristles, and feathers; 20 82 

IX. Textile industry .......0..cceeeeee, 87 706 

X. Wearing apparel & made-up articles, 24 | 103 

XI. Paper.cccccccccccccccccscesesccee| 8 105 

XII. Chemicals... ..........000seeeeeeee 74 | 522 

XIII. Printing and lithography.........-.! 35 71 

XIV. Power, heating, light ............| 34 | 369 

XV. Manufacture of provisions ........' 316 1,119 


The highly developed state of agriculture provides the 
basis for a number of industries which work almost exclu- 
sively with raw materials of home origin. The sugar- 
beet crop in the season 1926-27 amounted to over 
1,045,800 tons, and Czechoslovakia stands second amongst 
European countries in terms of the value of raw sugar 
produced. During the same year 163 sugar factories 


but this has not been fully maintained in 1928. The | were in operation, and a very large propertion of their 
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SKODA WORKS 


PRAGUE, Czechoslovakia. 





Steel Castings and Forgings Iron Castings 


up to 85 tons in weight 
for general engineering and special machinery. 


Shipbuilding Material 
Railway Material 
Components of Skoda Manganese Steel 
Crushing and Grinding Machinery Gears 
Water Turbines Steam Turbines 
Steam Boilers Steam Engines 
Gas Engines Skoda Diesel Engines 
Steam and Electric Locomotives 
Aero Engines and Aeroplanes 
River Steamers 
Structural Steel Work and Hoisting Machinery 
Electrical Machinery of all Kinds 
Complete Equipments 





for sugar factories, refineries, distilleries, drying plants, chemical works, 


malt-houses, breweries, slaughter-houses and cooling plants, electric 
power stations, gasworks, collieries, steel works and rolling-mills. 


: Works: 
PLZEN, PRAGUE, HRADEC-KRALOVE, BRNO, 
MLADA BOLESLAV, HRADEK AND KOMARNO. 


: Agents for the United Kingdom: 
CARTERS (MERCHANTS) Ltd., 6 Princes Street, London, E.C.2. 
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(utput was exported. Another important industry which 
works up home agricultural products is that of brewing. 
i'ops from the Zatec (Saaz) district in Bohemia, and the 
harley of the Hana district in Moravia combine to pro- 
duce a beer of excellent quality, and the output of the 
Pilsen (Plzefi) breweries is world famous. Distillers also 
play an important rdle in the economic life of the country. 
In 1926-27 there were 838 agricultural and 37 industrial 
<istilleries in operation, and the output of methylated 
spirits, which is restricted by law, amounted to 516,000 
hectolitres, potatoes being the principal raw material 
used. Mention must also be made of the starch industry, 
the output of white starch amounting .to 22,600 tons 
<juring the same year. This is, however, mainly consumed 
by the local textile factories. 

The provisions industry is one of very considerable mag- 
nitude. The flour-mills suffice to meet the needs of home 
consumption, while the output of tinned foods, preserves, 
and similar commodities is as varied as it is important. 
Prague ham, in particular, enjoys a wide reputation 
abroad as well as at home. 

The timber resources of the country are very extensive, 
and form the basis of a number of important industries. 
Timber is largely exported, the totals amounting in 1927 
10 692,570 tons for fuel, 428,630 tons of trimmed and 
1,065,780 tons of untrimmed wood, and 744,800 tons of 
boards. In addition to saw mills, reference should also be 
made to the furniture trade, bentwood furniture. being 
perhaps the best known of these products. . The forests 
also provide the raw material for the paper and cellulose 
industries, which are mainly concentrated in the mountain 
districts, and exported 59,7co tons of paper and 92,360 
tons of cellulose in 1927. 

The mining industry and, to a very large extent, smelt- 
ing and machinery as well, are founded upon home sup- 
plies of raw material. As mining and smelting have been 
discussed elsewhere, we may now confine our attention 
to machinery. This industry was, almost at the outset, 
provided with a very favourable market by reason of the 
well-developed state of the agricultural industries. Works 
soon sprang up for the construction of machinery for 
sugar refineries, distilleries and breweries, and. their pro- 
ducts acquired an excellent reputation abroad, where they 
were much sought after. The.centres of this industry are 
Prague, Pilsen, Hradec Kralove, and Moravska Ostrava. 
Agriculture also gave rise to the development of the manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery. From small begin- 
nings large factories were built up in this branch and 
they soon engaged largely in the export trade. This in- 
dustry is located chiefly in the most fertile regions of 
the Republic, such as Roudnice, Brandys n.L., Jicin, and 
Prostejov, while the total export of agricultural 
machinery in 1927 amounted to 1,484 waggon loads. 

Particular mention should be made of the large output 
of steam engines and turbines, the chief centres of this 
branch being Prague, Brno, Pilsen, and Moravska 
Ostrava. The Skoda works at Pilsen, which were 
formerly an armament factory of European reputation, 
have now been reorganised on a peace-time basis. The 
development of the railways has resulted in the establish- 
ment of three engine works and five carriage works. 
During the last 10 years five motor-car works have been 
constructed, while three factories have also been started 
for the manufacture of aircraft motors and aeroplanes. 
The electro-technical industry is widely carried on in the 
country, and is concentrated mainly at Prague, Pilsen, 
Brno, Bratislava, and Pardubice. 

Although the engineering trades are highly developed 
in Czechoslovakia, they are not able to supply all home 
cemands on account of the extent and variety of the 
industries of the country. In 1927, for example, exports 
of machinery amounted to 485 million crowns, while the 
\alue of the imported machinery during the same period 
\\as 728 million crowns. ° 

The porcelain industry of Czechoslovakia has also 
been built up in the main on home supplies of raw 
material. There are valuable deposits of china clay, more 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Carlsbad, and the 
xports of porcelain and china clay in 1927 amounted to 
37,260 tens and 279,360 tons respectively. — he necessary 
1 «ww materials for the production of fire-resisting ware are 
«'so to hand, and the country is well equipped for turning 


out cement,. bricks and similar products, which, however, 
are naturally of local rather than international importance. 

The expansion of textiles, to which reference has 
already been made in another article, has given an impetus 
to the making of ready-made clothing. This industry 1s 
mainly centred around Prostejov, while lingerie is pro- 
duced at Prague and Klatovy, and hats are made at Novy 
Yicin and elsewhere. 

Tanning is carried on in all parts of the country, 
sole leathers being exported in considerable quantities. 
The export of finished leather in 1927 amounted to 4,720 
tons, while the boot and shoe trade (at Zlin, Chrudim, 
Prague and. elsewhere) ..has expanded very greatly. 
Methods of production have been overhauled and ration- 
alised, and, in addition to the ordinary qualities, footwear 
de luxe is also turned out and exported in considerable 
quantities. Total exports of. boots and shoes amounted 
to 7,040 tons in 1927. 

Bohemian glass’ has acquired a great reputation in 
foreign markets, and the glass industry plays an impor- 
tant rdle in the economic life of the country. Teplice 
and district is the principal centre for the manufacture of 
plate-glass ; mirror glass comes from Plzei and Domaz- 
lice; while hollow giass is produced mainly in Northern 
Bohemia at Bor (Haida) and Kammeny Sanov. Exports 
in 1927 amounted to 82,490 tons of hollow glass, 8,440 
tons of pressed glass, and 70,020 tons of plate and mirror 
glass. The glass industry thus contributes greatly to the 
export trade of Czechoslovakia, and the same may be 
said of the closely connected production of ornamental 
ware, concentrated round Gablonz (Jablonec), which has 
given its name to a class of goods well known on the 
world market, and Turnov. The export of this ware in 
1927 totalled 15,080 tons. 

When, to the articles enumerated, we add chemicals, 
toys and musical instruments, pins and needles, buttons, 
pencils,. matches, and a number of other small articles 


which enter into the export trade, it will be apparent that” 
the types of industrial production in Czechoslovakia are both 


numerous and varied. This diversity is, indeed, one of 
the most typical features of the economic life of the. 
country. : 





FOREIGN TRADE. 
By Dr Kart. Uutic, Carlsbad. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA imports. raw materials and, in return, 
exports finished goods. Although agriculture is well de- 
veloped, the production of foodstuffs is not sufficient to 
meet the country’s own requirements, and live stock, fats, 
grain, and flour are imported in considerable quantities, 
This is due to the density of: population; and: the barren- 
ness of the soil in the meuntainous districts. As against 
this, however, Czechoslovakia exports more sugar and. 
malt than any other country in Europe, and this fact keeps 
down -the net deficit in foodstuffs to an extent which 
varies, according to the harvest results, from year to year. 
A summary of the surplus (+) or deficit (—) in the prin- 
cipal groups of commodities is given in the following’ 
table :— : 
ForEIGN TRADE BALANCES. 

(In Hundred Million Czech Crowns.) 








i924, | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 

Livestock and foodstufis .......— 6/— 13|— 6|— 16 
Timber and coal: ...ececesseess| & 19) + 15) + 12 | + 15 
Other raw materials ..........;— 59|— 66|— 49' — 60 
Finished goods ......--++++ee++ + 66) + 76) + 68) + 83 
WR cc dicesks ceccecel + 1214 1214 26/4 22 


It will be seen that the unfavourable balance in respect 
of foodstuffs is more than counterbalanced by. the surplus 
exports of timber and coal. The total of finished goods 
exported, on the other hand, exceeds that of the total im- 
ports of raw materials, which, of course, are also the 


basis of the supply cf manufactured goods for the home- 


market. Czechoslovakia thus enjoys a favourable trade 
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balance which is essentially an industrial one. It is more 
favourable than that of either Great Britain or Germany, 
where the favourable industrial balance is outweighed by 
a huge deficit in foodstuffs. 

The principal articles which enter into the export trade 
of the country will be found in the following. table :— 

PRINCIPAL Exports. 
(In Millions of Czech Crowns.) 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
Peer er ae le CC 
Timber ...........--- 1,063 .... 655 .... 1,056 
Sugar eeeseeesesecce 2,322 eece 2,247 eece 1,525 
iD scanacdgacnesen -- 47% .... 5 .... 45 
SOR. nnnsenseir as 6,487 .... 5616 .... 7,058 
Leeather ccccccccccce 636 .... 701 .... 1,093 ° 
Iron ...... cumaicieee 1,253 .... 1,619 
Es si acenondnsess 1,299 eeee 1,169 eeo50e 1,144 
Earthenware ...... - 390 .... 376 .... 459 


Amongst agricultural products, sugar, malt, and hops 
play the principal réle. Sugar is at present suffering 
under the general world crisis in this commodity and, 
more particularly, from the policy of official encourage- 
ment to the home producer which has been adopted by 
Great Britain. This country was hitherto the principal 
market for Czech producers, exports to England amount- 
ing to something like 7oo million Crowns per annum, but 
strenuous efforts are being made to find new markets. 
Malt suffers from the protective tariff now ruling in Ger- 
many, but it also is fighting its way through. Coal ex- 
ports are considerably hampered by the quota restrictions 
in force in Germany, and has serious competition to face 
from Polish producers in addition. Timber exports suffer 
from the German duties on sawn wood, but were neverthe- 
less advancing this year until an abnormal increase in the 
home demand checked the upward movement and even 
led to an expansion of imports. 

Textiles occupy the first place amongst industrial ex- 
ports and, with a total of 7,000 million crowns, are far 
and away the largest single item in the total exports of 
the country. As this industry has already been described 
in a previous article, it will be sufficient here to recall 
the fact that it has been hit even harder than other 
branches of production by the division of the old Austro- 
Hungarian home market. The big advance in exported 
iron goods, which is particularly marked in the present 
year, is above all due to the thoroughgoing adaptation of 
these industries to modern methods of production 
(rationalisation) and to an improved selling organisation. 
Bohemian glass (Gablonz) and porcelain (Carlsbad) have 
long been well-established export articles. The latter has, 
however, been hit by the introduction of protective duties 
on porcelain in Great Britain, but has managed tc find 
new markets in other parts of the world. 

It will already have been apparent that an important 
change has taken place during the past ten years in the 
direction of Czechoslovak foreign trade. Exports to the 
territories formerly included in the Dual Monarchy have 
been slowly decreasing. In 1920 they represented 56 per 
cent. of the total exports of the country and actually rose 
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to 57 per cent. in the following year. By 1927, howeye 
they only amounted to 36 per cent., which cannot be there 
than about a third of the pre-war level. On the éthes 
hand, imports from the other Succession Sta:e< “aad 
risen from 14 per cent. of the total import trade of Caan. 
slovakia in 1921 to 25 per cent. in 1927. While the re. 
lative importance of exports to the Danubian area has 
thus been declining, new markets have been found else. 
where. In 1920 and 1921 Germany only took 11 per cent 
of the total exports of Czechoslovakia. At the present 
time her relative share has more than doubled (24 per 
cent.), and she is now our leading market. Moreover 
Czechoslovak producers have come on to the world mar. 
ket in even greater measure than they did before the 
war and, in some branches, at any rate, the success they 
have already achieved has been more than sufficient to 
counterbalance the inevitable consequences of the highly 
artificial encouragement which has been given to industriat 
undertakings in certain of the other Succession States. 
In spite of the many difliculties of the post-war years, 
Czechoslovakia has enjoyed a favourable trade balance 
which has varied from 1,000 to 6,000 million crowns (say 
from £7 to £30 millions) annually. The largest credit 
balances were shown in the crisis years 1922 and 1923, 
when an over-vigorous policy of deflation reduced em- 
ployment at home and led, in consequence, to a contrac- 
tion of imports, while the prevailing stringency resulted in 
the forced sale abroad of all the supplies available in the 
country. In the years 1924 and 1925, however, the 
favourable balance sank to about a quarter of its earlier 
level, though it rose again in the difficult period of 19206. 
Altogether, in the eight years 1920 to 1927, the total sur- 
plus of exports over imports amounted to some 
£ 120,000,000, which is a large sum for a small country. 
In considering the significance of this fact, it should not 
be forgotten that Czechoslovakia has but. few ‘ invisible 
exports ’’ to her credit, while foreign holdings of capital 
in her industries are so large as to make her a debtor 
country. Before the war the head offices, the manage- 
ment, and almost the whole selling organisation of indus- 
tries situated in what is now Czechoslovak territory, 
were centred in Vienna or Budapest. When the Dual 
Monarchy collapsed in 1918 it was at once apparent that 
most of the industries and the greater proportion of the 
circulating capital of the new Republic were in foreign 
hands, and would involve the payment of large sums each 
year. The excess of exports over imports, however, was 
not only sufficient to make the balance of payments « 
favourable one, but also enabled Czechoslovakia to re- 
patriate many millions of foreign holdings in her industrial 
and banking concerns. It seems virtually certain that, 
within the next ten years or so, a decisive majority of the 
capital invested in the country will be in the hands of 
Czechoslovak nationals. As the annual sum paid in in- 
terest diminishes, the repatriation quota may be expected 
to increase. Her favourable balance of trade saved the 


young Republic from currency depreciation at a time when 
the exchanges of Central Europe were in a state of un- 
parallelled chaos; it has enabled her to pay off foreign 
holdings of capital within her own territory, and has 
helped her to accumulate the necessary capital for the re- 
equipment of industry and commerce at home. 
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movement will be still further extended by several new 
treaties, which are at present under discussion, the most 
important being that to be concluded with Germany. 

In certain of these negotiations it was apparent that 
the question of agrarian duties was a serious obstacle to 
agreement. Czechoslovak duties on agricultural products 
were either abolished after the War, or else were left 
proportionately much lower than those ruling in other 
branches of production. A disparity thus arose between 
the measure of protection enjoyed by agriculture and 
industry respectively, a factor which did not contribute 
to a satisfactory solution of the negotiations with cer- 
tain neighbouring States whose economic structure is 
predominantly agrarian in character. In 1925 a first at- 
tempt was made.to settle this thorny problem by intro- 
ducing agricultural duties on a sliding scale. This 
arrangement did not prove satisfactory and was replaced 
by a series of fixed duties on agricultural products in 
1926. The new reform instituted certain minimum con- 
ventional tariff rates in addition to the duties embodied 
in the autonomous tariff schedule, and served as a basis. 
for some new tariff treaties. 

As the number of commercial treaties increased, it was 
possible to proceed with the decontrol of imports and 
exports. Though control is still legally maintained, it is 
not so in fact, with some few minor exceptions. Czecho- 
slovakia has also acceded, with certain reservations, to 
the Geneva International Convention of November 18, 
1927, for the abolition of import and export prohibitions, 
and to the supplementary agreement of July 11, 1928. 

At the present day there is a complete network of 
commercial treaties with all the European States, and also 
with a number of extra-European countries. All are based 
on the most-favoured-nation clause, and the more im- 
portant of them contain Customs tariff agreements. 
From the outset Czechoslovakia, as an _ exporting 
country, has stood for most-favoured-nation treatment, 
and this principle has obtained recognition in the majority 
of her treaties, though, in the case of those with France, 
Belgium, Spain and Greece, it was found necessary to 
deviate temporarily from this all-important basic concept- 
Only when this principle was once recognised, was it 
possible to negotiate, according to circumstances, for 
special customs treatment for Czechoslovak exports in 
certain individual cases. The most-favoured-nation clause, 
which was endorsed by the Genoa Conference in 1922, has, 
indeed, won through, and the principle was solemnly pro- 
claimed at last vear’s Economic Conference at Geneva. 
Even in the case of States where she formerly encountered 
a policy of active differentiation, Czechoslovakia has now 
succeeded, with certain minor exceptions, in obtaining 
equal treatment for her goods. 

A consideration of the direction of Czechoslovak foreign 
trade will show that exports to the other Succession States 
of the former Dual Monarchy continue to play an im- 
portant rdéle; in 1927 they amounted to 36 per cent. of the 
total. The new Republic has thus maintained consider- 
able trade relations with the lands with which she was 
formerly united in one customs territory, and these natural 
connections have raised the question of how a still closer 
economic co-operation might be brought about between 
these States. Immediately after the war a number of 
‘* compensation ’’ treaties were concluded in order to facili- 
tate economic relations by mutual concessions. The 
treaties of Saint Germain and Trianon intreduced a time 
limit of five years within which the other contracting 
parties undertook not to oppose the conclusion of separate 
preferential tariff agreements between Czechoslovakia, 
Austria and Hungary, but the time was not ripe for so 
sensible a solution. A further effort to adjust the mutual 
commercial relations of the Succession States was made 
at the Portorose Conference in 1921, but this also failed 
to materialise. Other more recent attempts to institute a 
special customs regime between these States met with 
serious obstacles, and the problem unfortunately remains. 
unsolved for the time being. 

Czechoslovakia, as an exporting country, has a vital 
interest in the sweeping away of obstacles to international 
trade. She has therefore taken part in all work of an 
international character tending in this direction, always 
defending the most-favoured-nation clause which is the 
basis of her commercial policy. She accepted the resolu- 






































TARIFF POLICY. 
By Dr Zpenko Fart, Chamber of Commerce, Prague. 


[HE industrial development of Czechoslovakia and the 
great importance of a favourable balance of trade have 
already been outlined in previous articles. They have 
necessarily been dominant factors in determining the com- 
mercial policy of the country, the chief aim of which 
has always been to ensure an adequate market for ex-' 
ports abroad, in order to guarantee employment and pro- 
duction at home. In this latter connection, the protection 
of the home market can only be a secondary aim, as far 
as it is indispensable for the proper adjustment of con- 
ditions of production and competition. 

Immediately after the War, Central Europe was ex- 
hausted; there was a chronic shortage of raw materials 
and finished goods alike and transport was completely 
disorganised. The heritage of State control during the 
War period complicated matters still further, and cur- 
rency fluctuations, at home and abroad, added greatly to 
the difficulties of foreign trade. These were intensified 
by restrictions on imports and exports and by the regula- 
tion of transactions in foreign exchange. Under such 
chaotic conditions the normal protection of customs 
tariffs was hopelessly inadequate, and in Czechoslovakia, 
as in other States, it was necessary at the outset to 
extend government control over imports and exports by 
instituting the permit system. 

As a foundation for her tariff policy, the new Republic 
took over the Austro-Hungarian Customs Tariff of 1906, 
with the surcharges added during the war to 
counterbalance currency depreciation. These surcharges 
were progressively divided into three categories in three 
columns of the tariff in 1919, but two years later their 
place was taken by co-efficients, the last regulation of 
which came in December, 1921. This meant a sub- 
stantial increase in duties to correspond with the low rate 
of the Czech Crown which then prevailed. 

The first commercial agreements, concluded late in 
1918, in 1919, and in the first half of 1920, aimed at ensur- 
ing reciprocal freedom for a limited quota of certain 
specified imports and exports. They were the natural 
outcome of the situation at that time, and were con- 
cluded more especially with the neighbouring States. 
Before the end of 1920, however, conditions had become 
somewhat less abnormal, and, after the first provisional 
agreements with Yugoslavia and Switzerland which still 
continued the pre-war Austrian system of conventional 
tariffs, several new general treaties of commerce were 
concluded on the basis of most-favoured-nation treatment, 
the first being the treaty with Germany in June. These 
treaties were generally completed by agreements concern- 
ing import and export facilities. 

During the years 1920 to 1922 the results of the War 
on the economic life of the country were gradually 
liquidated. This development was interrupted by the 
deflation crisis, which had a marked effect upon the 
foreign trade position, and thus also influenced com- 
mercial policy. It brought a delay in the preparations 
for a revision of the old customs tariff, and made it more 
difficult to proceed with the policy of a decontrol of 
imports and exports. When the crisis had been over- 
come, however, the consolidation of the economic life of 
the country proceeded apace, and this was naturally 
reflected in the commercial position. It was now essential 
to negotiate definite treaties, embodying not only the 
most-favoured-nation clause, but also special tariff 
concessions, in order to secure adequate markets for 
Czechoslovak exports abroad. The first treaty of this 
‘ype was concluded with France in August, 1923, 
and this was quickly followed by similar treaties 
with Italy, Austria and other States of particular im- 
ortance in the foreign trade of the country. This policy 
as led to the gradual lowering of customs duties, and, 
‘o-day, Czechoslovakia has, besides her autonomous 
‘ariff, a conventional tariff applied to almost all 
-ountries, which has been extensively reduced by treaty 
oncessions. In the immediate future this downward 
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25,000 WORKMEN AND EMPLOYEES 
Tel. Address: “ BANSKAHUT, BRNO” Codes: Bentley’s, ABC 6th, and Mosse 


PRODUCTS : 


Bohumin Works: Export Nails, Wire Nails for the English 
Home Trade, Iron and Mild Steel Wire—Bright, 
Annealed, Galvanized, Tinned, Coppered, Barbed ; 
Spring Mattress and Netting Wire, Strand Wire; 
Furniture Springs, Wire Netting and Gauze; 

Copper Wire, Copper Strand Wire, etc. 





Trinec Works: Hzematite, Open Hearth Pig, Foundry Pig, Ferro- 
Alloys, Ingots, Blooms, Billets, Slabs, Puddle Bars, 
Merchant Bars, Sections, Hoops, Joists, Light and 
Heavy Rails, Wire Rods, Castings, etc. 


Karlova Hut Works: Plates and Sheets—Black, Galvanized, 
Corrugated; Bridge Works, Structural Iron, etc. 


Mala Moravka Works: Welded Crane and Ship Chains and 
Weldless and Welded Commercial Chains of all kinds. 


Moravska Ostrava: 9 Coal Mines, 3 Cokeries 
Marianska Hut and Bindt: Iron Ore Mines 


Svabovce: Manganese Ore Mines 


a 


| AGENTS IN UNITED KINGDOM. 
BICKERSTETH, BAKER & CO., 17 St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C.3 
and at Tower Building, Water Street, LIVERPOOL 
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tions of the Geneva Economic Conference of 1927, and 
applies them in her own practice. Ever since the declara- 
tion of independence, the new Republic has worked con- 
sistently for the freedom of international trade to the 
utmost limits compatible with the vital interests of the 
country itself. She will continue along this path, and will 
do everything that in her lies to collaborate actively in all 
international efforts’ designed to make this ideal a reality. 





SOCIAL POLICY. . 


By Dr Lev WINTER, Socialist Member of Parliament, 
Former Minister. 


WueEn Czechoslovakia became an independent State she 
at once found herself faced with problems of extreme 
gravity. The War had come to an abrupt end, and it was 
impossible for her industries to adapt themselves to peace- 
time production as rapidly as wasnecessary. Inconsequence 
a large number of workers were unemployed, and their 
ranks were swollen by thousands of soldiers who came 
back from the front and had no occupations to which 
they could turn. As it was a technical impossibility 
to reorganise the various branches of industry immedi- 
ately, a law was passed which enabled the Government 
to grant unemployment pay out of public funds, and so 
give some assistance at least to those who were out of 
work through no fault of their own. The scale of this 
pay was raised or lowered in accordance with changes in 
the level of commodity prices. The number of the unem- 
ployed soon declined, it is true, but the policy of deflation 
which was subsequently pursued, and for which no proper 
preparations had been made, caused great difficulties in 
the industrial life of the country. These, in their turn, were 
reflected in the volume of unemployment, which rose to 
321,000 in January, 1923. By the end of 1925 the State 
had paid out 1,200 million Crowns in unemployment relief. 
The economic consolidation of the country proceeded 
apace, however, and the number of the unemployed fell 
off rapidly. The Government was thus able to abandon 
its policy of granting aid direct and, in April, 1925, it 
handed over the organisation of unemployment relief to 
the trade unions. Under the so-called Ghent system, 
which was then adopted, the State pays a sum equal to 
that provided by the trade union organisations for a 
period not exceeding three months. 

The number of workers organised in trade unions in 
Czechoslovakia who are thus insured against unemploy- 
ment is 1,600,000. They are not all, however, enrolled in 
one united organisation, but are split up amongst more than 
55° separate unions which, in turn, combine to form 12 
central federations. Each of these is attached to one 
or other of the political parties. For this reason, the 
trade unions in Czechoslovakia, are frequently in bitter 
Opposition to one another, and lack the importance which 
is really their due in view of the large number of workers 
enrolled in the movement. Recently, however, a federa- 
tion has been effected between the trade unions connected 
with the Czech and German Social Democratic parties, 
and this new body now has a membership of over 
600,000. The fact that the trade unions are responsible 
for the administration of unemployment relief has enabled 
them to maintain their membership intact, but has not 
led to any increase in the total number of organised 
workers. During the period in which unemployment pay 
has been dealt with under the new system—that is to say, 
from April, 1925, to August, 1928—the State has paid to 
the trade union organisations a total of 50 million 
Crowns. The comparative insignificance of this figure is 
due to the big decline in unemployment of late years. In 
June and July of the present year the number of 
unsuccessful applicants for work was only 32,000, and 
even of these only about a half were actually unemployed, 
the rest being persons who desired to change their job. 
It is, of course, not ‘impossible that the unemployment 
figure will again rise, so soon as the present boom in 
the building trades comes to an end. 

This activity in building is, indeed, the closing act in 
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the second great social problem that has faced Czecho- 
slovakia during the post-war period—that of housing. 
During the war itself no building was done, since there 
was nobody to build for. When the war ended, however, 
there was an immediate demand for more housing accom- 
modation as ex-soldiers settled down and began to found 
new families. This demand could not be met at once, 
since building costs rapidly rose above the level of the 
earnings of the masses. The Government. was therefore 
obliged to guarantee tenants security of tenure, and to 
adopt a policy of rent restriction, while, on the other 
hand, support had to be given to new building operations. 
The Tenants’ Protection Act, under which notice to quit 
can only be issued for special reasons and, even so, re- 
quires the consent of the Court, has been prolonged from 
year to year, but a gradual rise in rents has been allowed, 
so that now, in the case of houses built before the revolu- 
tion, they are about three times as high as they were 
before the war. 

Contributions have been made by the State towards in- 
terest and amortisation charges on capital invested in the 
erection of houses. These amounted to as much as go per 
cent. when building costs stood at 18 times the pre-war 
figure, but it gradually decreased as building costs de- 
clined. In this manner the State has guaranteed interest 
and amortisation in respect of some 3,000 million Crowns 
of building outlay, and has thereby enabled about 70,000 
dwellings to be erected. As a result of this, the State 
Budget includes an item of 250 million Crowns per annum 
forthe interest on and amortisation of this debt. In 
addition, however, the State has itself erected several 
thousand houses for public employees and let them out 
at moderate rentals. Now that building costs have be- 
come more or less adjusted to the general level of prices, 
the State encourages building operations by granting 
alleviations and facilities in connection with taxation. 
This year newly built houses are freed from taxation for 
the next 25 years, but those built next year will only enjoy 
this privilege for 15 vears. 

Among the post-war duties falling to the State was also, 
the question of provision for war invalids, ex-soldiers and! 
their dependents. The number of such persons was at the: 
outset oyer goo,o0o. The first aim of the Government 
was to attend to the actual invalids who needed medical 
and other attention, and this work has now been practi- 
cally completed. In addition, considerable numbers of the 
crippled have been taught a fresh occupation. The main 
duty of the State—apart from the case of the severely 
incapacitated, who are taken care of in various institu- 
tions—is now the payment of pensions. This item figures 
in the Budget for 1929 at 450 million Crowns. The num- 
ber of war invalids, &c., has dropped to 450,000, and will, 
in the nature of things, continue to decline. 

In the sphere of workers’ social welfare Czechoslovakia 
has endeavoured to secure healthier conditions for the 
worker by an adjustment of hours of work. The steps 
taken in this direction include the prohibition of wage- 
earning work by children under 14 years of age, the pro- 
hibition of night work, the regulation of the work of 
cottage workers, the introduction of an eight-hour day, 
together with the unconditional ratification of the Wash- 
ington Convention, and the fixing by law of an annual 
holiday for workers. 

The most considerable progress of all, however, has 
been made in the direction of workers’ insurance. Sick- 
ness insurance, which under the old Austrian régime 
applied only to workers in industries, trades, and com- 
merce, has been extended to include all workers, and all 
have now to be insured against disablement and old age 
as well.. Workers and employers contribute in equal pro- 
portions, while the Government also makes a fixed annual 
contribution towards the cost of the disablement scheme. 

Working conditions are regulated by private contract. 
The organisations both of capital and of labour have 
shown themselves most unwilling to have recourse to 
strikes, lock-outs, and other forms of social conflict, and 
have almost invariably preferred to arrive at collective 
agreements by negotiation. 

As half the population of Czechoslovakia consists of 
wage earners, it is only natural that the social policy of the 


country should have played a very important réle in the 


first ten years of Czechoslovak independence. 
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THE BATA WORKS—a big organisation 
which OWNS tanneries, chemical plants, 
machine shops, rubber plants, brickyards, 
electric plants, forests, shoe shops, railroads. 


THE BATA WORKS—an up‘to-date factory 
with modern, well-lighted, well-ventilated, 
well-heated. BUILDINGS. 


There are THIRTY of those buildings in use. 
Each with a FLOORSPACE OF 5,000 m’. 


There are well-kept LAWNS, shrubs, trees, 
around those buildings; there are 
ASPHALT ROADS and CONCRETE 
SIDEWALKS. 


SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND PAIRS OF 
SHOES A DAY are made in _ those 


splendid factories, 


SHOES ABOUT WHICH the American 


Shoemaking magazine said: “ The shoes 
are considered by the experts who examined 
them as a SPECIMEN OF THE SHOE- 
MAKING ART that is worth more 
study.” 


There are 12,000 LABOURERS —or co- 
operators, as Mr. Bata loves to call them, 





F Ganesal ‘a of the Bata Shoe Manufacturing 
THE BATA WORKS—a masterpiece of 
ORGANISATION. 
It’s the home of ORDER and GOOD 
WILL. 
It’s the home of DEMOCRACY. 
It’s the home of PROMOTION. 


It’s a home—where everybody has a 
CHANCE. 


It's a home of UPRIGHTNESS and 
SELF-RESPECT. 


It’s a place where managers keep their 
DOORS WIDE OPEN. 


It’s a plant where managers rose FROM 
HUMBLE JOBS within the organisation 


The managers and leaders KNOW THEIR 
BUSINESS. 


The 12,000 MEN are well taken CARE of. 


They live in hygienic, spacious BRICK 
HOUSES, which are the envy of 9 
many. city dwellers. 


There are over 800 OF THOSE HOUSES 
occupied by the families of the employees. 


Every apartment has RUNNING WATER 
and a BATH-TUB. 

EACH FAMILY has a LITTLE GARDFN 
for enjoyment and use. 

There is a modern Soccer FOOTBALL f i cid 
with, ATHLETIC tracks, TEN?:!S 
courts and VALLEY BALL court 


working to accomplish their daily task. THE CHILDREN have playgrounds. 
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—— Plant in Zlin, Czechoslovakia, Europe. 


There are well-organised social WELFARE 
INSTITUTIONS. 


There is a HOME FOR BOYS and GIRLS 


organised after the pattern of the 


Y.M.C.A. or -Y.W.C.A. 
There are EVENING SCHOOLS for everyone. 


There are classes overflowing with eager pupils 
learning languages, especially THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


There is a large three-story WAREHOUSE, 
which buys prime necessities at wholesale 
and sells them with a minimum PROFIT 
to everybody. 
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000,000,000 PAIRS OF SHOES 


says Thomas Bata. 


There is a large restaurant serving daily over 
6,000 WHOLESOME, HOT LUN- 
CHEONS BELOW COST. 


A splendid GENERAL HOSPITAL, luxuri- 
ously equipped and serving the needs not 
only of the employees, but also of all the 
population of the vicinity—is the Mecca 
of doctors from all parts of the world. 


THE BATA WORKS STARTED IN 
1894 as a “ little shop on Main Street ” ; 
to-day they are a GIGANTIC ENTER- 
PRISE of a world-wide reputation. 


AND LAST, BUT NOT LEAST: 
Who is the Man behind it? 


Thomas Bata 


—a son of a poor shoemaker, a self-made 
man of the clearest type. 


An admirer of Anglo-Saxon business principles 
and of the American sense for organisation. 


A man who was blessed with a strong will 
and a big heart. 


A man who is a Puritan in his way of living 


and thinking. 


A man who is not after the “goods of this 
world,” but lives and works towards his 


ideal. 


To serve all people of the World—to raise the 


standard of living and to fight misery— 
to make low-priced shoes—and to pay 
high wages. 
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CESKOSLOVENSKE STATNI DRAHY 


CZECHOSLOVAK RAILWAYS 


5 
Ss 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


with its beautiful capital Prague and its many health resorts, 
romantic mountains, and wonderful subterranean caves. 


The level of prices is among the lowest in Europe. 


Most convenient travelling is made possible by the Paris- 
Prague Express, which leaves Paris daily at 17.45 and arrives 
in Prague at 18.30 on the following day. 

Best connections to famous spas, such as Marienbad, Carlsbad, 
etc., and first-class centres for mountain tours and winter sports 
(ski-running, bobsleigh, hockey). 





2nd class fare—Paris-Prague .... 480.80 francs 
1st class fare—Paris-Prague ... 726.50 francs 
Extra charges for Sleeping Berth, 2nd class 295 frs. 
Since May 15th there has been an excellent connection 


between London and Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad) by the 
Calais-Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad) Express. 


Fare: 1,300.70 francs. 


The Czechoslovak State Railways grant a 50% reduction of 
return fare on their lines to all visitors to Czechoslovak spas, 


Information at all Tourist Offices of Cook and Son, Sleeping Car Company an‘ 
Czechoslovak Travel Bureau (CEDOK), 21; Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. 
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THE CAPITAL MARKET. 
By Dr AvALBERT WoRLICZEK, Prague. 


\WWHEN Czechoslovakia became an independent State it 
was already a highly industrialised country, but had 
virtually no banking system or organised capital market 
of its own. Vienna was the financial centre of the former 
monarchy, and it was here that the institutions for finane- 
ing the greater industrial undertakings had always been 
concentrated, although many of these concerns were 
actually situated in what is now Czechoslovak territory. 
Their shares were quoted on the Vienna Stock Exchange, 
and, from this point of view, Prague remained a mere 
provincial town down to the year 1918. Its banks and its 
Stock Exchange were institutions of secondary im- 
portance. 

This state of affairs became untenable when Czecho- 
slovakia “acquired political independence, though the 
problems it raised were by no means easy to solve. First 
and foremost, the existing local banks had to become 
national, rather than provincial, institutions, with 
numbers of very varied industrial undertakings dependent 
upon them. The Prague branches of the principal 
Viennese banks became independent concerns, and formed 
the basis of the new system. The creation of a new 
national currency, and the close regulation of exchange 
dealings which it at first necessitated, also tended to con- 
centrate the national savings in Prague as centre. During 
the first few years it was not surprising that the demand 
for capital should exceed the local supply. The change 
in orientation would, in any case, have made the re- 
organisation of the capital market one of considerable 
difficulty. In addition, some inflation of the currency was 
inevitable in’ view of the enormous reduction in’ the 
circulating capital of the country during the war years 
and the vast expansion of imports which followed the 
conclusion of peace. Holdings of foreign currency at 
home were entirely inadequate to pay for these purchases, 
and foreign credits were only available in very limited 
quantities. The pressure on the currency was so great 
that the Czech Crown collapsed in 191g. The anti-infla- 
tionist policy of the Government, however, made it 
possible to check this downward course at a relatively 
early date. Nevertheless, the fall of the Crown from 
33. Swiss centimes in May, 191g, to a little under 
7 centimes in the first quarter of 1921 had a very serious 
effect upon the home money market. ‘Ihe need of capital 
Was very great, not only to purchase fuodstufts and raw 
materials from abroad, but also to finance the reconstruc- 
tion of the industrial equipment of the country, which had 
been sadly depleted during the period of hostilities. The 
uncertain outlook with regard to the currency intensified 
the difficulties of the situation, while a large proportion 
of the holdings of capital in existing Czech undertakings 
Were still in foreign, and more especially in Austrian, 
hands. The very rapid depreciation of the Austrian Crown, 
however,.was responsible for the transfer of large blocks of 
these shares to Czechoslovak nationals. This, of course, 
also tended to intensify the stringency already existing 
Within the country. Moreover,.the early deficits in the 
State Budget led to borrowing on Government account, 
and thus increased the pressure still further. On the 
other hand, the repatriation of capital holdings in Czech 
industries greatly enhanced the importance and prestige 
of the Prague Stock Exchange. There was an increase 
in the number of shares quoted, though, for some time, 
Prague quotations were still largely governed by those 
ruling in Vienna, where the inflation boom greaily 
obscured the real situation. 

By 1921 the initial difficulties of a technical and admin:- 
Strative nature had been virtually overcome. In_ the 


‘of the Habsburgs. 


following year, however, the adoption of a pelicy of 
deflation brought an entirely new set of difficulties in its 
train. The industrial crisis which followed shook the 
economic organisation of the country to its very founda- 
tions, and naturally had the most unpleasant con- 
sequences on the banking system. Capital was, so tuo 
speak, immobilised, while numbers of undertakings went 
bankrupt and a considerable proportion of the credits 
granted during the inflation period had just simply to 
be written off. It is not surprising that the newly created 
banking system of Czechoslovakia was sorely tested at 
this moment. Three of the medium-sized banks stopped 
payments, while a number of private firms found them- 
selves in the very greatest difficulty, though the Govern- 
ment intervened with relief measures which successfully 
checked the rot. The Stock Exchange was, of course, 
greatly affected, though, to begin with, at any rate, the 
reaction was not so great as might have been expected, 


‘since the Vienna Stock Exchange reached the high-water 


mark of its post-war boom precisely at this moment, 
and Prague was stil! dependent, though not to the same 
extent as heretofore, upon conditions in the former capital 
“When, however, the crisis came in 
Austria soon after and the prices of stocks and shares 
collapsed, the influence of deflationist policy made itself 
felt to the full on the Prague Stock Exchange. For 
years it was virtually impossible to place new issues cn 
any considerable scale, although the shortage of capital 
was becoming most acute in consequence of the increas- 
ing need for the rationalisation and reconstruction of in- 
dustrial undertakings. Even the gradual recovery in the 
volume of production did not greatly ease the situation, 
for the detlation crisis had seriously affected the budget- 
ary sitiation and large demands were constantly being 
made upon the capital market in order to meet the deficit, 
and these absorbed very nearly the whole annual capital 
accumulation of the country. 

A new chapter opened in the year 1926. With a 
balanced Budget, Government borrowings fel! away to 
nothing. The capital market, relieved of this constant 
drain, soon took on a more normal tone. In the last 
quarter of 1926 there was a considerable rise in quota- 
tions, which continued into the following year. Govern- 
ment 6 per cents., which had long stood at a discount of 
20 per cent., rose to par and were even quoted at a 
premium, while the lower intevest bearing Government 
issues’ followed a parallel upward movement. In 1927 
came the turn of industrial and other dividend-paying 
securities. In this department there was a general aver- 
age advance in quotations of 46 per cent., while the shares 
of some groups, such as machinery, building, and iron 
and steel, appreciated even more than this. It ts inter- 
esting to notice that this movement was quite independ- 
ent of the Stock Exchanges of the neighbouring States, 
and so represents the first specifically Czechoslovak de- 
velopment in the stock and share market. Its basis was, 
primarily, a noticeable expansion of industrial production. 
Some branches, like the textile industry, which were still 
suffering from a most serious crisis in 1926, soon passed 
over to conditions of active employment. The impulse 
for this may have come in part from Germany, but, from 
a brvader point of view, the situation was determined 
above all by events in the Czechoslovak Republic itself, 
and, more particularly, by conditions on the home money 
market. Since competition on the part of the Govern- 
ment has ceased, private undertakings have been able to 
obtain all the capital they require. The financing of ex- 
panding trade has, moreover, been accomplished with 
virtually no recourse to foreign borrowing. In spite of 
the increased demand for capital—and this is, perhaps, 
the most significant feature of the whole movement— 
the current rate of interest has fallen by approximately 1 
per cent. and there has been no shortage on the money 
market. This fall in the cost of accommodation has 


naturally led to a fall in the costs of industrial produc- 
tion as well, and the position achieved in 1927 has been 
well maintained this year, in spite of the fact that com- 
petition is becoming more intense in Central Europe. 
The situation is still a very favourable one, and it is 
even possible to repay a Government loan contracted in 
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:925, for the capital market has sufficient power of resist- 
ince to face the withdrawal of approximately 500 million 
Czech Crowns without difficulty. Quotations of fixed in- 
terest bearing securities are steady, while industrials, 
although the ,upward movement of last year has not 
been continued, do not, in general, show any signs of 
falling off.. It is true that there have been no new issues 
ona really large scale to test the capacities of the Prague 
Stock: Exchange, but developments during the past two 
vears have shown that home savings suffice to meet the 
demands of home production and that the main problems 
of the organisation of a capital market in the country 
have already been solved. 


SLOVAKIA. 


By KorneL STopora, Senator, President of the Bratislava 
(Pressburg) Chamber of Commerce. 


THROUGH its incorporation in the Czechoslovak State, 
Slovakia has survived various changes which have made 
for progress and consolidation in every direction. It is 
not necessary to dwell on her achievements in the field 
of education. Before the war there were no State schools 
where a Slovak boy could be educated in his own lan- 
guage and in accordance with the traditions and the 
civilisation of his own nation. To-day there is a Slovak 
school in every township; in every larger town there is a 
secondary or technical school; in Bratislava there is a 
university ; while a number of other institutions provide 
the Slovak with every opportunity for cultural develop- 
ment. 

Very great changes have also taken place in the 
economic life of the country. The consequences of the 
deflation period which started in 1g22 manifested them- 
selves at a time when the Czechoslovak crown was vir- 
tually stabilised on the international money market. In 
Slovakia the crisis was intensified by reason of the fact 
that a fundamental change had been effected in the very 
basis of the economic life of the country. Previously 
industrial production had lived on State subventions ; 
thenceforward it was obliged to exist on its own resources, 
for Czechoslovakia declined to provide for the systematic 
maintenance of production out of the resources of the 
State. Moreover, the invasion of the Magyar Bolsheviks 
in 1919 caused enormous damage to Slovakia and greatly 
hindered economic recovery. Thirdly, the transport 
problem was particularly acute in Slovakia. About 70 per 
cent. of all the railways in the province were in private 
hands, and the through booking of passengers and freight 
was impossible. The railway system, moreover, had been 
built to serve the old Hungary, and its whole orientation 
entirely failed to meet the needs of the new Republic. 
Throughout the war years the highways had been allowed 
tc fall out of repair, and by the year 1918 they had become 
absolutely impassable. This was the principal reason why 
Slovak products at first found it most difficult to compete 
on the market. 

Of the entire population of Slovakia about 60 per cent. 
are engaged in agriculture. After the war, however, the 
majority of these were small peasant-proprietors, whose 
parcels of land were too small for the adequate main- 
tenance of themselves and their families. The natural 
result was that their purchasing power was exceedingly 
small and that the home market remained very restricted. 
Land Reform was introduced to relieve this intolerable 


situation. By the end of October, 1927, land-parcels. 


totalling 212,969 hectares had been assigned, with the 
result that a living was ensured for 75,000 persons. For 


the Slovak farmer the incorporation of Slovakia in the 


economic system of the Czechoslovak Republic is of 
inestimable value because the other provinces are good 
customers for his crops and livestock. 


The farmer in Slovakia has thus an assured market*for 
his agricultural produce. It should be emphasised that 
this market is assured not only for production on the 
present level, but also for the increased output which may 
be expected in the near -future_in consequence of the 
introduction of more intensive methods of agriculture. 
The standard of living and the buying Capacity of the 
inhabitants of Czechoslovakia are rising—a fact which is 
highly appreciated by the farmer and the producer of th¢ 
necessities of life. This will prove especially advantageous 
to the farmers belonging to the Magyar minority, since 
they live in the most fertile districts. A permanent market 
and the steadily increasing purchasing power of the indus- 
trial population are the inestimable advantages whigh 
Czechoslovakia offers the farmer in Slovakia. 

Up to the year 1922 industrial production in Slovakia 
showed, on the whole, a rising tendency, but this was 
checked during the period of currency deflation. The 
crisis lasted until 1925, when industrial production had 
adapted itself to the changed conditions. There followed 
a period of consolidation, and production has increased 
steadily down to the present year. It has now attained 
the pre-war level, and in some branches—as, for instance, 
paper, timber, and building—has even risen considerably 
higher :— 
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1925 ..| 18 | 309 | 3,436 354 | 392 1598 | 834 
1926 ..| 15 | 291 3.824 351 417 1,609 | 864: 
1927 ..'} 14 292 4,342 | 343 447 | 1,785 | 1,249 


These figures give an outline of the process of recovery in 
Slovak economic life. The fall in the number of the banks 
is explained by the amalgamation which was necessary tp 
strengthen the local banking system. 

It has already been stated that the most important fea- 
ture of economic consolidation was the transport question. 
The State took over the private railways and constructed 
new lines to a total length of 154 kilometres ; work is in 
progress also on the construction of a transversal line 
which will be the artery of economic life in the future.. 
The roads of Slovakia were provisionally repaired, and, 
180 kilometres were entirely reconstructed on a Western 
European model. For their further improvement a roagt 
construction fund has been established. 

The reorganisation of the economic life of Slovakia has 
thus been proceeding apace, though certainly much still 
remains to be done. Agricultural prosperity has increased 
the purchasing power of the masses, and railways and 
roads are being constructed every year. The new Western 
orientation of Slovakia is being consolidated on an 
economic basis, and the backwardness of the country in 
Magyar days is fast becoming little more than an un- 
pleasant memory. The Slovak is by nature a hard worken, 
intent on raising his standard of living, and this fact. 
justifies a certain optimism as to the future. His industry, 
thrift, and orderliness are important assets in the economic: 
development of the country. Some mention should also 
be made of the natural beauties of Slovakia. The Tatra’ 
mountains, to cite but one example, need not fear com- 
parison with any of the holiday resorts of Central Europe, 
and the steady improvement of transport facilities will 
certainly lead to their being visited more and more by 
foreign tourists. A new spirit of activity is also noticeable 
ia the Slovak ports on the Danube. Large exports of 
Polish coal are.made through Komarno, while the greatly 
increased port facilities at Bratislava aré already insuffi- 
cient to cope with the steadily: growing volume of trade. 
Over 500,000 tons were handled there sin 1927, a total 
some ten times as great_as that of the, - pre-war year. 
In a word, the economic life~of Slova ila is expanding 
now as it never did before, and is coming to play an 
important part in the Republie-a as a whole, 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


SEASON 1928-1929. 


STRBSKE PLESO 


State-owned climatic resort, 4,387 ft. above sea-level in the western 
part of the High Tatras on a lake of the same name, a spot 
of unique beauty, encircled by Alpine scenery. ‘Express trains 
stop at Strba, whence a cogwheel railway and motor-bus service. 
Government Hotels: Grand Hotels Hviezdoslav and Krivan; 
Villas Jiskra, Janosik, Detvan, Maryna and Popelka. The charge 
for rooms is from 12 to 46 Kc, board 30, 35, 45, and 55 Ke. A 
Hydropathic Institute. Complaints treated: anaemia, neurosis, 
Basedow’s disease, chronic catarrh. Season from June 15th to 
September Ist, and from December 15th to March 31st. Strbské 
Pleso provides ideal conditions for all kinds of winter sports 
and games. Electric train service to Tatran, Lomnica. 


TATRANSKA LOMNICA 


State-owned climatic spa, 3,000 ft. above sea-level, situated_ in 
the eastern part of the High Tatras below the Lomnicky Stit 
(8,620 ft.). Government Hotels: Grand Hotel Praha, Hotel Lomnica, 
Hotel Lomnicka and Hotel Slovensky Dom (232 Rooms). The 
charge for rooms is from 14 to 38 Ké, board 42 Ké. A Hydro. 
pathic Institute. Complaints treated: anaemia, neurosis, 
Basedow's disease, diseases of the respiratory organs (except 
tuberculosis). An excellent resort also for convalescents. 
Season from June Ist to September 30th, and from the 
middle of December to the end of February. International 
centre for winter sports. Express trains stop at Poprad-Velka, 


and thence by local train (19 km.) or electric train. Electric 
train service to Strbské Pleso. 


International World-Centres of Winter Sports. 


INFORMATION 


of every kind is willingly supplied and detailed prospectuses sent gratis, by the 
authorities of the various state-owned spas and by the Secretariat attache 

to the Ministry of Public Health, Prague XVI., Zborovska, 25, or by the 
Cedok (Czechoslovak) Travel Bureau, 21, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
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